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PREFACE 



rnHIS book is intended as, in some sort, a companion 
■*- to the Mental and Moral Science of Professor 
Bain. Although the University of London makes no. 
specific mention of that work, a tacit understanding 
between examiners and candidates seems to have been 
arrived at, that the papers for tlie B.A. (Pass) Examina- 
tion shall, in the main, be based upon it* At the same 
time, questions are sometimes asked which imply a 
wider range of reading ; and the manual itself, admir- 
able in so many respects, is not always remarkable for 
clearness of style or symmetry of arrangement. It has 
been my desire to explain certain difficulties which 
experience has shown to be often felt by beginners who 
have only Professor Bain's treatise in their hands, and 
here and there to supplement his occasionally rather 
one-sided statements. With this object in view, I have 
^ 

QQ * This applies also to some other examinations besides those of the 
University of London. As Professor Bain's book is the only tolerably 
^complete and systematic treatise on Psychology in English, available 
>^for beginners, the reason is not far to seek. 
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followed the general scope and arrangement of the 
Psychological part of his work. For instance, I have 
omitted, as a rule, physiological and sociological details, 
and avoided ontology ; although the lack of a definite 
metaphysical basis, and the insufficient recognition of 
the objective method are among the gravest defects of 
that volume. In the Ethical part of this little book, 
Professor Bain has been less closely followed. Practical 
teaching has shown me that candidates found much less 
help from the Moral Science than from the companion 
work on Psychology. 

As my aim has been exclusively practical, I have 
felt it better not to burden my pages with controversy 
or opinions of my own. For the same reason, I have 
quoted largely, and thus let the writers speak for them- 
selves, wherever it was possible. The desire for concise- 
ness has often forced me to say things less accurately 
than I could have wished ; but here again the practical 
character of the book forbade dififuseness, and demanded 
definiteness and brevity. The extended list of books, 
and numerous references, will, I hope, help candidates 
to a really honest and intelligent study of the subject. 



London, Jmic 1880 
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PAKT I. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
(1) Methods of Psychology. 

It is agreed by all that in Psychology we are not 
concerned with the substance of Mind, but with its 
phenomena or manifestations. Mind manifests itself as 
Thought, Feeling, and Volition ; it is natural to suppose 
that there is a something which wills, thinks, and feels, 
but modem psychologists are for the most part agreed 
that of this Something, apart from its attributes or 
phenomena, we can have no scientific knowledge ; we 
can (at most) only know that it is, not what it is. 

Accepting this important limitation of our inquiry, 
we seek to know by what means we are to learn the 
laws of mental phenomena ? 

Two methods have been followed, that of Introspec- 
tion, and that of External observation, or, as they are 
hriefly termed, the Subjective and Objective methods. 

A 
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Introspection is the turning of the Mind round on 
itself so as to view its own states. This power of 
internal observation we call Self-consciousness, the 
Internal Sense (Kant), or Reflection (Locke). An 
introspective element seems to be present in all mental 
states, though only implicitly, and this we can develope 
by a special effort of attention ; e.gr., I may develope 
the consciousness that I see a house, into: — I see a 
house, where the thing that is chiefly dwelt on is the 
sensation of sight and not the object seen ; or into : — I 
see a house, where my own personality is the thing 
<jhiefly, though not exclusively, prominent. 

The difficulties in the way of Introspection are these : — 
(1) It is confined to adults, and to those adults who 
are of a more or less highly intellectual charac- 
ter. The appeal to the feelings and ideas of 
savages and children is therefore to be dis- 
trusted — since neither savages nor children can 
observe with any approach to accuracy their own 
mental states, and the appeal generally comes to 
mean that the observer transfers to the savage or 
child mere reflections of his own mental states. 
^2) It is subjective, and therefore isolated. My 
introspection can at best only give me my own 
mental states. . You cannot examine mine in 
order to see if you agree with me in my 
account of them ; nor can I examine yours. And 
we do not feel by any means certain that all men 
think and feel just alike (as, e.g,, savages, and 
blind people) ; so I have no right to assume that 
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the mental phenomena you perceive by intro- 
spection are similar to those I perceive by 
introspection. We cannot therefore apply to 
purely introspective data any comprehensive 
system of comparison ; in other words, we cannot 
erect a Comparative Psychology on the facts 
given us by self-consciousness. 

(3) It transforms the objects observed. When wq 

begin to reflect on a mental phenomenon, say 
Anger, the emotional condition which we begin 
to observe, disappears and gives place to a state 
of an intellectual character ; the anger vanishes 
for the very reason that we have begun to be 
conscious of it as a fact to be observed by the 
Internal Sense. 

(4) Connected with this last objection, we must 

remember that our mental states are always 
vanishing. Consciousness is only maintained by 
reason of a constant change in the elements 
of mental life. Hence what we nearly always 
observe is, not the mental state, but a remem- 
brance or idea of it. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, which have hardly 
been sufficiently recognised by English writers. Intro- 
spection must have an important place in any system 
of Psychology. Comte indeed rejected it, chiefly on the 
ground of the evanescent character of our mental states ; 
but it must be remembered that we should not have any 
notion of Mind at all, if it were not for Introspection. 
The other method of Psychological study is the 
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Objective or Biological method. It tends to regard 
Mental Phenomena as a special class of physiological 
phenomena; it studies the Mind through its organ, the 
body — and more especially the bi*ain and nerves. To 
such a method we are led by the fact that there is a 
certain easily recognisable continuity between actions 
accompanied by consciousness and actions not known 
to be so accompanied, as in th$ case of reflex actions. 
It is a useful method, because (1) the study of objective 
facts, like those of physiology, is much easier and more 
accurate than the study of subjective facts, such as are 
given us by introspection ; and (2) it is susceptible of 
the *' comparative method." We can compare with the 
greatest exactness the size, shape, etc., of the brains of a 
European, a negro, and a gorilla, but we cannot satis- 
factorily compare their feelings or other modes of 
consciousness. This method has been most successfully 
employed by physiologists, who have investigated the 
phenomena of Mind as a species of the phenomena of 
Life.* All the methods of physiological and pathological 
research have been resorted to. 

But there is no necessary divorce between the two 
methods. Little has been done by either apart from the 
other; together they have been pursued with the greatest 
success. Professor Ribot describes the method followed 
by the best English psychologists in the following words : 

* ** The analogy of Life and Mind is the closest of all analogies, if 
indeed the latter is anything more than a special form of the other. 
Hence what is known of Life will be the best guide to what is knowable 
of Mind." — (6. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, vol. i., p. 110). 
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Their *' method is double ; it studies psychological phe- 
nomena^ subjectively, by means of [self-]consciousness^ 
memory and reasoning : objectively by means of the facts^ 
signs, opinions, and actions which interpret them. Psy- 
chology does not study the facts of consciousness simply 
in the adult ; it endeavours to discover and to follow 
their development. It has recourse to the comparative 
method. It does not disdain the humblest manifes- 
tations of psychical life, remembering that nothing has 
been more useful to comparative physiology than the 
study of minute organisms " (English Psychology, Eng. 
TransL, p. 323). A still better statement is to be found 
in Prof. Huxley's little work on Hume (in the " English 
Men of Letters " series) : " Psychology is a part of the 
science of life or biology, which dififers from the other 
branches of that science merely in so far as it deals with 
the psychical, instead of the physical, phenomena of 
life. As there is an anatomy of the body, so there is an 
anatomy of the mind ; the psychologist dissects mental 
phenomena into elementary states of consciousness, as 
the anatomist resolves limbs into tissues, and tissues 
into cells. The one traces the development of complex 
organs from simple rudiments; the other follows the 
building up of complex conceptions out of simpler 
constituents of thought As the physiologist inquires 
into the way in which the so-called * functions ' of the 
body are performed, so the psychologist studies the 
so-called * fietculties ' of the mind. Even a cursory 
attention to the works and ways of the lower animals 
suggests a comparative anatomy and physiology of the 
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mind ; and the doctrine of evolution presses for applica- 
tion as much in one field as in the other" — (Huxley's 
Hume, p. 50). 

Psychology is thus a science closely related to Biology, 
resembling it in method, and to some extent depending 
on it; but differentiated from it by assuming a new 
ultimate fact, the existence of Consciousness, which is 
famished us by Introspection. This new fa<;t demands 
a special addition to the method of Biology, and we 
accordingly couple Introspection with the observation 
of external, or objective, existence. 

An important advance (at present hardly recognised 
with sufficient clearness by English psychologists), has 
been made in the method of Psychology as the result 
of sociological research. Man lives in Society, he is a 
unit of a complex organism; hence, the individual 
is largely determined by the structure of which he 
forms part. Society develops powers which do not exist 
in the separate individuals which compose it. We 
can only adequately study Man by studying Humanity. 
We must therefore take into consideration not only 
data derived from Introspection and Physiology, but 
also Sociological data — such as are furnished us by 
Language, Law, Eeligion, Art, and History. This view, 
which is associated in Germany with the names of 
Steinthal and Lazarus, has been recently put forward in 
England by the late G. H. Lewes.* 

* Problems of Life and Mind, i, pp. 152 seq,; Study of Psychol,, 
pp. 71 seq,, and 159 seq. 
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"The co-operation of the medium is not less indis- 
pensable than that of the organism ; and in the case 
of man the medium is constituted by the education of 
the race and of the individual; so that the state of 
social evolution which has been reached at any given 
time in any given place, will be one of the necessary 
determinants in every individual mind/' Only by re- 
lation to the General Mind as embodied in Language, 
Law, etc., do we come to have " conceptions, theories, 
and virtues." Language, above all, is of supreme 
importance : it enables each of us to *' share in the 
general fund [of experience] which thus becomes for him 
an impersonal objective impulse." 

We have assumed that the Objective Method is co- 
extensive with the Biological ; but this will have to be 
modified if the above view of the social medium is 
accepted, for we shall have a second Objective Method 
m addition to that of Biology, viz., the Sociological, or, 
as it is also called. Anthropological. The methods of 
Psychology will thus b( 



1. Subjective the Introspective Method 

2. Objective | (^) *^® Biological Method 

(. (ii") the Sociological Method 



(2) Mind. 



Professor Bain considers that the only satisfactory 
definition of Mind is the enumeration of its three 
properties or functions — Feeling, Thought, and Volition. 
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This is called Definitioa by Complete Enumeration. 
In other words we define Mind by enumerating its 
leading attributes or functions. 

Philosophers, following the lead of common sense, 
make a more or less decided distinction between what 
has been variously called Mind, Ego, Self, Subject, on 
the one hand, and Matter, Non-ego, Not-self, or Object, 
on the other.* Matter has extension. Mind has not 
The external world is known as existing in Space, 
while Mind is known as essentially out of Space, and, 
therefore, as not possessing any of those attributes 
which depend on existence in Space. For instance. 
Thought is not conceivable as square or oval ; nor can 
we speak of the colour of a volition or the breadth of 
an emotion, except by a conscious metaphor. Hence, 
we may define Mind, negatively, as the Non-extended. 

We may define Mental Phenomena by a reference 
to consciousness; e.g.y as those phenomena which are 
" manifested through the medium of self-consciousness " 
(Sir W. Hamilton). 



(3) Consciousness. 

The first purely psychological fact which insists on 
our notice is the' existence of Consciousness; it "may 
be considered the leading term of Mental Science,*' says 
Prof. Bain. The word itself has been very ambigu- 

* It must not be supposed, however, that these terms are exactly 
equivalent Compare Hamilton, Led, Metaph,, Lect. ix. 
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ously employed, but we may specify two or three main 
uses: — 

(i) It sometimes denotes only the recognition by the 
mind of its own states (Self-consciousness). 

(ii) It sometimes is used to include all mental phe- 
nomena, with or without explicit reference to the Ego, 
in so far as these phenomena are not latent. 

*' Consciousness is the word which expresses, in the 
most general way, the various manifestations of 
psychological life. It consists of a continuous 
current of sensations, ideas, volitions, feelings, 
etc." (Prof. Ribot). 

(iii) It sometimes is used as equivalent to Immediate 
Knowledge (Intuition) — whether of the Ego or the 
Non-Ego, 

"Consciousness and immediate knowledge are 
terms universally convertible " (Sii* W. Hamilton). 

Hamilton uses the word in all three senses; so do 
many other psychologists. This has caused a great 
deal of intricate and somewhat uninteresting discus- 
sion (Cf., e.g,y Hamilton, Lect, Metaph,, vol. i, pp. 
206 seq. ; Mill, Examination of Hamilton, pp. 138 
8eq!), There now seems to be a tendency to use the 
word more exactly in the second sense discriminated 
above. Taking the term in this sense we at once see 
that it would be impossible to explain what it means to 
any one who had it not. ** Consciousness is to Mind 
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what Extension is to Matter. Though both are phe- 
nomena, yet both are essential qualities, for we can 
neither conceive mind without consciousness, nor body- 
without extension." These words of Sir W. Hamilton's 
state the view taken by common sense, as formulated 
by Descartes ; though they are not easy to reconcile 
with the doctrine of Unconscious Mental Modifications. 
(See sec. 5.) 

Self, as we have seen above, is present in varying 
degrees in all our consciousness ; hence, sense (ii) passes 
into (i), as the recognition of Self becomes more and 
more explicit. Consciousness may be regarded as the 
genus under which stand the various species of Feeling, 
Thought, and Volition. Consciousness, therefore, in 
sense (i), i.e., Self-consciousness or the Internal Sense 
(Locke's " Keflection "), stands as a species under Con- 
sciousness in this second sense ; so also does Conscious- 
ness in sense (iii), -i.e., Immediate Intuition. . In the 
second sense given above, consciousness is not a special 
faculty, but a generic quality which all mental pheno- 
mena possess. 

If we observe it with sufficient care, we seem to be 
able to discriminate two stages in Self-consciousness, 
viz. : — (a) Internal sense, as opposed to External per- 
ception, the "recognition by the mind of its own acts 
and aflfections" ; e.g., I am conscious that I am hungry, 
or that I am thinking, just as I perceive that this 
paper is white and this pen is soft. (&) The element 
of Self becoming still more explicitly developed, I am 
conscious that / am hungry and that I am thinking. 
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We may tabulate the above results, thus : — 



i Self-consciousness 



Gonscioasness= 



' (a) = Internal sense (recog- 
nition of the phenoTnena 
as mine). 
(b) = Recognition of the 
phenomena as mitie. 
ii. Generic attribute of mental phenomena, as 

opposed to unconsciousness, 
iii Immediate Knowledge, whether of the Ego or 
Non-Ego. 



(4) Conditions of Consciousness. 

Hamilton enumerates the following "special condi- 
tions of consciousness :" — 

(1) It is actual, not potential, knowledge. A man 

is said to know that 9 + 7 = 16, even when he i& 
not thinking of it; but this is only potential 
knowledge. 

(2) It is immediate knowledge. 

(3) It implies Discrimination. We are conscious 

only so far as we distinguish the thing from 
what it is not. This is the Law of Relativity* 
explained by Prof. Bain. 

(4) Hence also are involved Judgment, and 
(6) Memory. 

After all, we do not learn much from this analysis of 
the elements of consciousness ; since a little reflection 
would appear to show that by actual, as opposed to 
potential knowledge, Hamilton only means conscious a& 
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opposed to unconscious knowledge; and, again^ Dis- 
crimination seems to involve Consciousness. The second 
condition alone remains ; and thus we come back to the 
definition, that Consciousness is equivalent to Imme- 
diate Knowledge. 

Mansel says Attention becomes a necessary condition 
of Consciousness, when we use the word strictly. But 
Attention, on the other hand, may itself seem to involve 
Consciousness; and has, in fact, been explained to be 
merely concentrated or intensified consciousness. 

Two conditions of Consciousness may be definitely 
laid down. " The condition on which alone conscious- 
ness can begin to exist is the occurrence of a change of 
state." And consciousness can only be maintained while 
changes take place. "It must be ever passing from 
some one state into a different state. In other words, 
there must be a continuous differentiation of its states." 
This gives rise to Discrimination, or recognition of un- 
likeness. But this alone is insufficient. There must 
also be an assimilation of these constantly differing 
states, they must be classified as being like previously 
experienced states. ** In being known, each state must 
become one with certain previous states— must be 
integrated with those previous states." Hence all con- 
sciousness involves a continual oscillation between these 
two. "Under its most general aspect, therefore, all 
mental action whatever is definable as the continuous 
differentiation and integration of states of conscious- 
ness." (Spencer, Prm. Psych, ii., pp. 300-1.) To pre- 
vent misunderstanding, it is necessary to point out that 
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we are not really conscious of the psychical conditions 
which Mr Spencer here calls " states of consciousness," 
untU they are diflferentiated and integrated. A mere 
sensation is not, strictly speaking, a " state of conscious- 
ness" until it has been discriminated and recognised 
as a sensation. 



(5) Unconscious Mental Modifications. 

Still employing the term Consciousness in sense (ii), 
the question arises, Can there be Unconscious Mental 
Modifications? Does the Mind ever exert energies, and 
is it ever the subject of modifications, of neither of 
which it is conscious, but which manifest their existence 
by effects of which we are conscious ? 

Sir W. Hamilton answers the question in the affirma- 
tive. He points out that various kinds of latency may 
be recognised. There is that normal kind which belongs 
to all our knowledge, which we are not thinking of at 
the very moment. There is also that abnormal latency, 
which occurs when the mind contains whole systems of 
knowledge, e.g., a language or a science, of which it is 
ordinarily unconscious, but which are revealed to con- 
sciousness in madness or delirium, or in some other 
extraordinary psychical condition. But, besides these, 
there is the very interesting case of true unconscious 
mental modifications, which we know must have existed 
on account of the results which they have produced in 
consciousness. To establish the existence of these 
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Hamilton appeals to certain facts of External Percep- 
tion, and to certain facts of Association. The separate 
leaves of a distant forest must each produce some effect 
on our mind of which we are unconscious, in order to give 
the general impression of greenness, of which we are con- 
scious. The murmur of the distant sea is a sum made 
up of the noise of separate waves, individually not strong 
enough to rise into consciousness. In these and similar 
cases, ^ the total impression of which we are conscious, is 
made up of an infinitude of small impressions of which 
we are not conscious."* Again, in Memory, one idea 
often suggests another into consciousness by the inter- 
mediate agency of one or more other ideas which do 
not themselves rise into consciousness. This may be 
represented by the well-known experiment with a row 
of billiard-balls ; the motion is communicated from the 
first to the last through a series of spheres which are 
themselves unmoved. (Hamilton, Lect Metaph. i,, pp. 
338 seq.). 

Mill, in his JEocamination of Hamilton's Philosophy 
(chapter xv.), while disapproving of some of Hamilton's 
arguments, says, " I am myself inclined to agree with 
Sir W. Hamilton, and to admit his unconscious mental 
modifications in the only shape in which I attach any 
very distinct meaning to them, viz., unconscious modi- 
Jications of the nerves'* (p. 355). But it is very probable 



* Cf. a musical tone, produced by hundreds or thousands of separate 
Tibrations, but yet perfectly homogeneous to the ear ; and a sensation 
of colour produced by millions of distinct vibrations. 
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that to every material modification of brain and nerves 
there corresponds a mental modification ; which, how- 
ever, does not rise into .consciousness unless the neural 
modification is sufficiently intense. We may have 
sensations which we do not perceive, and thoughts 
which we are not conscious of. A familiar instance is 
that of reading unconsciously to the bottom of a page 
and beginning to turn the leaf, when we awake to the 
fact that we have neither understood nor even perceived 
the words and sentences, which have yet been in some 
way impressing themselves on the mind ; or why did we 
turn over ? 

Reverting to the case of musical tones, and other 
composite sensations, "There are three important 
principles which we may regard as established in the 
case of sound, and as clearly indicated in the case of the 
other sensations. The first is, that sensations which 
are apparently simple and elementary, and which can- 
not be analysed by mere observation of consciousness, 
are nevertheless compounded of many successive and 
simultaneous sensations, which are themselves com- 
pounded of still lower psychical aflfections. The second 
is, that two sensations, which diflfer only in the mode 
in which their elements are compounded, may appear 
in consciousness as generically diflferent and irredu- 
cible to each other. The third is, that two or more 
psychical aflfections which, taken separately, are as non- 
existent to consciousness, may, nevertheless, when taken 
together, coalesce into a sensation which is present to 
consciousness." 
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(6) Classification of Mental Phenoniena. 

A threefold division of mental phenomena is recog- 
nised by most psychologists — ^Thought, Feeling, and 
Volition. The acceptance of this classification seems 
to be due to Kant. It is adhered to by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton and Professor Bain. The latter thus explains the 
meaning of the terms used : — 

(1) "Feeling includes all our pleasures and pains, 
and certain modes of excitement, or of consciousness 
simply, that are neutral as regards pleasure and pain." 

(2) "Will or Volition comprises all the actions of 
human beings in so far as impelled or guided by 
Feelings." 

Note the peculiarity of this statement. " Actions 
of human beings," whether voluntary or not, 
are not properly Mental Phenomena, and do 
not, therefore, belong to the science of Psy- 
chology. " Volition must be distinguished both 
from the judgment which precedes and from 
the external act which follows it." (Mansel.) 

(3) "Thought, Intellect, Intelligence, or Cognition 
includes the powers known as Perception, Memory, 
CoDception, Abstraction," etc. 

Hamilton's nomenclature diflfers slightly from that of 
Mr Bain, since he classes Will and Desire together, under 
the name of Conation, This, however, of itself does 
not indicate any real diflference of opinion. Professor 
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Bain's treatment of Desire is not so decided as might 
have been wished ; and he seems to hesitate between 
the alternatives of treating it as belonging to the divi- 
sion of Feeling and as belonging to the division of 
VolitioiL " Desire may be viewed as so much pain " 
[Ment. Sd. p. 368), and therefore may be viewed as Feel- 
ing ; but Mr Bain nevertheless finds it convenient to 
treat of it in Book IV., on the Will. 

Other psychologists have adopted different classifica- 
tions of mental phenomena. Reid, for instance, adopts 
the ancient dichotomy of Understanding or Intellec- 
tual Powers, and Will or Active Powers. This allows 
no satisfactory place for the Feelings, which are phe- 
nomena quite as distinct from Volition as Volition is 
from Thought. On the other hand, Mr Herbert 
Spencer gets rid of Volitions as fundamentally dis- 
tinct phenomena, and divides Consciousness into 
Feelings, and Relations subsisting between Feelings 
(Cognitions). But he also tells us that the Relations 
themselves are "a kind of feeling" {PHnc. Psych. 
voL I, p. 164). 

Thought, Feeling, and Volition are all present in 
every act of consciousness, though only one of them 
may be prominent. *' In distinguishing the cognitions, 
feelings, and conations, it is not therefore to be sup- 
posed that these phenomena are possible independently 
of each other. In every, the simplest, modification of 
mind, knowledge, feeling, and desire or will, go to con- 
stitute the mental state ; and it is only by a scientific 
abstraction that we are able to analyse the state into 

B 
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elements which are never really existent but in mutual 
combination" (Hamilton, Lect Metaph., vol. i., pp. 188-9). 
In the same way, every primary colour in the solar 
spectrum contains vibrations belonging to the other 
primary colours, and only owes its special character to 
the predominance of a certain class of vibrations. 
" Every mental state is thus a function of three vari- 
<ible8." The late Mr G. H. Lewes suggested the 
somewhat fanciful name " Psychological Spectrum *' to 
designate these facts.* 

If this is kept clearly before the mind, we are not 
likely to fall into the old error of regarding the mind 
as made up of a number of more or less independent 
Faculties, which has been the source of considerable 
•confusion in Psychology. There is no special faculty of 
Perception in general, which always perceives ; there is 
no special faculty of Memory, which preserves what has 
been handed over to it by Perception, and so on. The 
whole mind thinks, the whole mind feels, the whole 
mind wills. The faculties are not distinct entities, but 
modes of operation of the conscious mind. These 
modes of activity are not perfectly independent, but 
-everywhere presuppose one another, and pass into each 
other. If evolution has taught us not to expect fixity 
and definiteness in the science of Life, but shows us 
species shading oflf into species, and function passing 

* Mr Lewes's "Spectram" is, however, not quite the same as Sir 
"W. Hamilton's. His " three fundamental modes of [nervo-muscular] 
•excitation" are Sensation, Thought, and Motion. — Prohlerns of Zi/e and 
Mind, vol. L, pp. 146-7. 
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into function, we must not look for such fixity and 
definiteness in the science of Mind, which deals with 
phenomena still more complex and unstable. 

Of the three chief classes of phenomena. Feeling is 
the simplest and lowest. Accordingly, Professor Bain 
commences his Mental Science with a consideration of 
Feeling in its simplest forms. But at the same time 
he finds it convenient to treat of "Volition in the 
Germ," instead of placing all that relates to Volition in 
Book IV. The higher forms of Feeling — the Emotions 
— are discussed separately in Book III. This is justi- 
fied by what has just now been said. The divisions of 
mental phenomena into Feeling, Thought, and Volition 
axe only logical, made for scientific purposes. In actual 
consciousness they are always united. Hence, while 
a certain amount of difficulty to the student is caused 
by Professor Bain's arrangement of his treatise, the 
advantage gained by gradually tracing the development 
of the more complex phenomena upward from the 
simpler forms of consciousness more than compensates 
for it. 

The student will, therefore, prepare himself to find in 
Book I. of Mental Science discussions of matters which 
would occur in Book II. (on Intellect), or in Book IV. 
(on Will), had the threefold division been strictly ad- 
hered to in the order of exposition. 

(7) Feeling. 

'* Feeling comprehends pleasures and pains, and states 
of excitement that are neither." There are two great 



I » 
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divisions of Feelings — the Sensations, which are the 
primary forms of consciousness arising directly in re- 
sponse to external excitation ; and the Emotions, which 
are secondary or derived. Sensations are relatively 
simple, and immediately presentative mental pheno- 
mena ; while Emotions are complex and representative 
— that is, they are "feelings produced by the fusing 
together of a number of minor feelings." Sensations 
are, in general, capable of definite localisation, and have 
a definite character; while Emotions are vague and 
dififused. Sensations are "peripherally initiated"- 
that is, have their origin on the surface of the body, 
whether external or internal ; while Emotions are " cen- 
trally initiated " — that is, arise within the body. 

The following table exhibits the ^ divisions and sub- 
divisions of Feeling : — , 

I Muscular 
[ Organic 
Sensation Proper < [ Mechanical 

^*«"»« <; (Special j 

( Chemical 

Emotion 

(8) Sensation: The Muscular Peelings. 

Under the head of Sensation we class (1) The Mus- 
cular Feelings (feelings of muscular exertion), and (2) 
The Sensations Proper — viz., those of organic life, and 
those of the Five Senses. The former are active, 
involving movement ; the latter passive. 
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The Muscular Feelings proper must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from those sensations which arise from the 
organic condition of the muscles. These latter belong 
to the class of Sensations Proper ; they are such as 
arise from huils, diseases, fatigue, rest, and nutrition 
of the muscles; while the Muscular Feelings proper 
include the feelings which accompany the actual con- 
traction of the muscles. The chief of these is the sense 
of Expended (or rather, Expending) Energy. It is essen- 
tially active, and is clearly distinct from Sensation, 
which is passive. Most physiologists hold that it 
accompanies the outgoing current in the motor nerves, 
and does not arise, a^ a sensation does, by the afferent 
or sensory fibres. By the " discriminative sensibility " 
of muscle Professor Bain means only the *' intellectual 
side" of the feelings connected with muscular exer- 
cise — i.e., their "susceptibility to discrimination and 
agreement," and « degree of retainability." These intel- 
lectual characteristics are very highly developed. Most 
modem psychologists {e.g., Mill, Bain, and Spencer) 
hold that all, or nearly all, our knowledge of Space 
depends on this power of discriminating the feelings 
of expended energy, especially in the very delicate 
muscles of the eye. 

We discriminate, according to Mr Bain, (1) the degree 
of exertion, or expended force ; (2) the degree of con- 
tinuance of the exertion; and (3) the degree of the 
velocity of the movement. These discriminations he 
considers as ultimate deliverances of our Muscular 
Sense, and as not involving any reference to Time or 
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Space. He then builds up his theory of Space know- 
ledge on this assumption. Its validity has, however, 
been constantly questioned.* He does not state expli- 
citly, but appears to imply, (4) a discrimination of the 
direction of the movement.-^ 

The Muscular Feelings are usually associated with 
sensations of Touch, but they are not the same thing. 
The latter are passive, and have their physical con- 
comitants or causes in the afferent nerves ; the former 
are active, and have their seat in the efferent nerves 
and those parts of the cerebral ganglia connected 
directly with them. 

(9) Sensation Proper: Organic Sensations. 

"A Sensation is defined as the mental impression, 
feeling, or conscious state, resulting from the action of 
external things on some part of the body," It is thus 
distinguishable from Muscular Feeling and from 
Emotion, neither of which arise from the excitation of a 
sensitive surface. {Merd. Sci,, p. 27). 

The Sensations are usually classified according to their 
bodily organs. This classification seems to be imme- 
diate and innate, not acquired by experience ; we cannot 
confound a sight with a sound. Psychology merely 

* Velocity, for instance, seems to presuppose Space. Quicker or 
Slower have no meaning but with reference to the greater or smaller 
space traversed in a given time. 

t This, however, he seems to consider is given by Touch and the 
Muscular Feeling combined. 
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recognises the old distinctions. Thus we get the Five 
Senses. To them we must, however, add the Sensations 
of Organic Life, which are very important as feelings 
(pleasure and pain) ; though of small intellectual value. 
These last, which are also called Systemic Sensations 
(the older Sensus communis, Sensus vagus, etc.), for the 
most part originate on the inner surfaces of the body. 
They are thus distinguishable from Sensations of the 
Five Senses, which originate on the exterior surface, and 
from the Emotions, which do not originate on the 
surface at all. As might be anticipated the several 
kinds of Sensation are not capable of being very sharply 
distinguished, since the feelings arise from nerves distri- 
buted on surfaces placed at all gradations of depth. 

Professor Bain gives the following classification of the 
Organic Sensations : — 

(1) Organic Sensations of Muscle, Bones, etc. : e.g., 

those caused by wounds, cramp, fatigue, etc. 

(2) Organic Sensations of Nervous Tissue : e.g,, neu- 

ralgia. 

(3) Feelings connected with Circulation and Nutrition, 

e.g.y thirst, starvation, not hunger. 

(4) Feelings ofthe Respiratory organs, c.gr., suffocation. 

(5) Feelings of Heat and Cold, connected chiefly with 

the Skin, though not exclusively. 

(6) Organic Sensations of the Alimentary Canal— 

(not to be confounded with Taste proper) — e.g.f 
relish, hunger, nausea, dyspepsia. 

(7) Feelings connected with the Sexual Organs, 

mammary and lachrymal glands, etc. 
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These Organic Sensations are much vaguer than those 
of the Five Senses ; they are difficult to discriminate, 
they pass into one another, and are not often clearly 
localisable in Space and Time. Hunger, for instance, 
begins unobtrusively, and does not associate itself 
definitely and closely with any other feeling. While, on 
the other hand, the External Sensations (Sight, Hearing, 
etc.) are clearly limited and defined, and readily cohere 
with each other; they are easily referred to exact 
positions in Space and Time. Our knowledge of Space 
is due to the association of visual, muscular and tactual 
sensations ; our formation of words and sentences is only 
possible by reason of the firm cohesion of separate 
sensations of sound. The revivability of the Organic 
Sensations is very slight. It is extremely difficult to 
realise hunger, when we are not hungry ; or to imagine 
ease from pain when we are suffering from gout or 
rheumatism. On the other hand, sights, sounds, etc., 
are all more or less recoverable. 

The Organic Sensations are, however, of supreme 
importance in relation to pleasure and pain. In the 
treatment of the Special Senses below, the Organic 
Sensations associated with some of the Special Senses 
are enumerated apart, and it is noticeable how large a 
proportion of the pleasure or pain we connect with the 
ideas of Taste, Smell, and Touch, is due to these 
elements. The Systemic Sensations are the main factor 
in the general feeling of comfort or discomfort which 
fonns at any given time a sort of background to our 
psychical life. 
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A clear notion of the difference between Organic 
Sensation and the Special Sensation of Touch can be 
got by placing the edge of a sharp knife on the skin. 
Here we have a sensation of Touch, in which the 
intellectual side predominates, we refer the feeling to 
the object which causes it, and thus readily pass from 
Sensation to Perception. If, however, we cut the skin, 
the intellectual element almost disappears, a state of 
consciousness ensues mainly characterised by the pre- 
sence of pain, and we no longer refer the feeling to an 
external object but regard it as eminently a change in us ; 
we pass from the objective to the subjective point of 
view. 

(10) Taste. 

Object, — ^Liquids and soluble substances. 

Organ. — ^Mucous membrane of the tongue. It is at 
present doubtful, whether the under surface of 
the tongue, and the soft palate and fauces have 
taste. The papillae on the upper surface of the 
tongue are supposed to be the chief agents ; they 
vary in size and form from the tip to the rear 
of the tongue (filiform, fungiform, etc.). They 
are supplied with filaments from the trigeminal 
and glosso-pharyngeal nerves; of which the 
latter seems to be of primary importance.* 



* On the Organs of the Special Sensations, see Prof. Huxley's 
Elementary Physiology — Lessons VIII. and IX. 
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Mode of Actixnu — ^Probably diemicaL 

Prof. Bain distinguishes : — 

(i) Organic Senaations connected wUJi Taste, viz^ 
those of the Alimentary Canal — Relishes and 
their opposites. 

(ii) Taste Proper. — Sweet and bitter. 

(iii) Taste combmed with ToTich — Acid, astringent, 
and fiery tastes. The nerves of touch (trigeminal) 
appear to be affected as well as those of taste 
(glossopharyngeal). 

To these we may add. 

(iv) Taste combined with Smell. 

We can recognise by taste a solution of 1 part of 
sulphuric acid in 1000 parts of water. One drop of this 
solution, sufficient for discrimination by the tongue, 
will contain about x^tf of a grain of the acid. 

(11) Smell. 

Object, — Gaseous and volatile bodies. 

Organ. — The lining membrane of the nose ; this is 
disposed also over the surface of the turbinal 
(spongy) bones, thus giving a greatly increased 
area. This membrane is supplied by a special 
pair of nerves, the first of the cerebral nerves. 

Mode of Action. — Probably chemical. 

Professor Bain distinguishes the following Sensa- 
tions : — 
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(i) Organic SenscUions connected with Smell, viz., 
those of the lungs and other parts of the re- 
spiratory organs. To them we must add those 
Organic Sensations of the stomach, which are 
excited by nauseous and appetising smells, 
(ii) Smell Proper. — (Fragrant odours and stinks.) 
(iii) Sm£ll combined with Touch. — This element of 
Touch we get in pungent odours ; it appears to 
be due to the nerves of touch supplied to the 
nose (trigeminal), not to the olfactory nerve. 
A gaseous form seems to be necessary in order to 
affect the sense of Smell, although the action, as stated 
above, is probably chemical, since the smell varies with 
the chemical composition. "Those gases are odorous 
which have a great tendency to combine and to react 
rapidly upon organic tissues. Those gases on the 
contrary which are not odorous have no chemical action 
upon organic tissue, or only a very slow one." To the 
former class belong chlorine, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and the vapours of alcohol and ether; to the latter, 
nitrogen, hydrogen and carbonic acid. A current of 
air is necessary to the maintenance of the sensation ; 
if we hold our breath the sensation ceases. 

A noticeable characteristic of Smell is its extreme 
delicacy. ''Valentin has calculated that we are able 
to perceive about the Tinr.Tr^.Tnnr ^f ^ grain of musk« 
The delicacy of our sense of Smell thus far surpasses 
that of the other senses. . . . Even spectrum 
analysis, which can recognise T-TRRr^Trrnr of a grain, is far 
surpassed in delicacy by our organ of Smell " (Bernstein). 
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(12) Touch. 

Object — Chiefly solids and liquids ; not exclusively, 
however, since gases in motion are felt. 

Organ. — ^The skin, together with some parts of the 
mucous membrane (viz., at the orifices), and the 
subjacent tissues. Where the sense is most 
acute, we always find papillae, which are less 
deeply covered by the outer layer of the skin; 
into these enter the terminations of nerves — often 
enlarged into " tactile corpuscles." 

Mode of Action. — Usually by contact; not always, 
however, in the case of Heat 

We may distinguish :^ 

(i) Organic Sensations connected with Touch due to 
the condition of the tissues. Among these may 
be placed the sensations of Temperature and 
Pressure. Pressure is, however, frequently 
regarded as a distinct division of tactile im- 
pressions, and not included under the Organic 
Sensations. 

(ii) Touch Proper — ^by contact 

(iii) Touch combined with Muscular Sensaiiona. 

Professor Bain seems to have somewhat over-rated 
the intellectuality of Touch. The superior persistence 
and discriminability which he ascribes to it belong 
rather to the associated Muscular Feelings. Professor 
Bain considers the Sensations of Touch under three 
heads. First, from the emotional side, as affording 
Pleasure and Pain, and thus influencing the will ; un- 
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der which he discusses soft touches^ pungent and 
painful sensations of Touch, sensations of Temperature, 
and Ticklmg, together with some analogous sensations. 
Secondly, from the intellectual side, he discusses dis- 
crimination as to Plurality of Points ( = extent of the 
sensation) and Pressure (= intensity of the sensation). 
Lastly, he treats of Touch as related to the feeling of 
Expended Energy — describing the methods by which the 
ideas of Resistance, Weight, and Extension, in its various 
modes are formed without the aid of Sight, as in the 
case of a blind man. 

Eooperi/ments of Weber, etc. — (a) Contact — The Ger- 
man physiologist, Weber, first ascertained by experiment 
that the skin is not equally discriminative in all parts 
rf the body. Contacts, made by the ends of a pair of 
compasses, coalesce and are perceived as a single sen- 
sation when the distance between them is 

Less than 5 or 6 centimetres (1*97 to 2*36 inches) on the back. 

„ 8 or 4 centimetres (1 'ISto 1 '68 inches) onforearm (lengthwise). 
„ 4 or 5 millimetres (1 '57 to 1 '96 inches) on back of hand. 
,, 2 millimetres (*079 inches) on tip of finger. 
,, 1 millimetre (*039 inches) on tip of tongue. 

The spaces within which two points are not discriminated 
as double are called " Sensory Circles," though they are 
not exactly round. Indeed, on the limbs they are oval, 
the longest axis being in the direction of the limb's 
length. The size of the sensory circle at any given 
place on the skin varies in different persons, and even 
for the same person at different times. Practice 
diminishes the distance which must intervene between 
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the two points ; and accordingly we find that the sensory 
circles are smaller in the blind than in other people. 

(b) Weight. — ^Weber showed that when weight is difl- 
criminated by means of the feelings of Pressure and 
Expended Energy combined, viz., by lifting the object in 
the hand, 19 J oz. could be distinguished from 20 oz., but 
not 19f oz. from 20 oz. When Weight is discriminated 
by Pressure alone, 19 J oz, cannot be discriminated from 
20 oz., but only 14J oz. from 15 oz. 

(c) Temperature,— Weher ascertained that he could 
distinguish by the finger a difference of about half a 
degree Fahrenheit, in the temperature of water. The 
degree of sensibility seems to depend to some extent on 
the thinness of the skin ; yet not entirely, for we can 
drink hot liquids with impunity in which we could not 
bear our fingers, although the skin of the latter is much 
thicker than that of the lips. Another well known fact 
is, that we can bear the immersion of a small part of 
our body in water too hot to place a whole limb in ; 
water which seems only comfortably warm to a single 
finger will scald the arm or leg. 

It is probable that the other more complex senses 
arose by degrees out of the general irritability of nervous 
tissue, or, in other words, from the undeveloped sense of 
Touch. " The saying of Democritus that all the senses 
are modifications of Touch, modem science goes far to 
confirm. Smelling obviously implies the contact of 
dispersed particles with a specially modified part of the 
organism. . . . Hearing results when we feel the 
vibrations of the air lying in contact with our bodies. 
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As tbe skin at large is sensitive to a succession of 
mechanical impulses given by dense matter, so certain 
external auditory structures, easily moved, are sensi- 
tive to a far more rapid succession of mechanical 
impulses given by matter of greater tenuity. The 
organ of sight, again, is one through which the pulses 
or undulations of a yet more delicate medium are im- 
pressed on us. ... So that in every case the 
sensation produced in us by something in the environ- 
ment involves mechanical action on some part of our 
periphery. In every case, therefore, touch, of a coarse 
or refined order, is implied. . . , The organs of the 
special senses are every one of them developed from 
the dormal system — are modifications of that same 
tissue in which the tactual sense in general is seated."* 

(13) Hearing. 

Object. — " Material bodies in a state of tremour or 
vibration." 

Organ, — ^The Ear is divisible into the external ear, 
the tympanic cavity, and the internal ear. 
The exact part played by the concha, or external 
organ, is not ascertained; it is certainly not 
necessary to the sensation. The membranum 
tympaniy a loosely stretched curtain, when 
thrown into vibration by the waves of air, com- 

* Spencer, Princ, Psych,, vol. i, pp. 804-5. Cf. also Hamilton, Led, 
2ietaph,f vol. ii, pp. 152-8. 
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municates these vibrations by means of a chain 
of small bones (malleus, incus, and stapes) to 
the membrane which covers the fenestra ovaMs, 
The Labyrinth of the inner ear embraces two' 
curious formations, the semi-circular canals, Mid' 
the cochlea, which meet in a central cavity, the= 
vestibule, into which opens the fenestra ovaHs 
and another aperture (called the fenestra 
rotunda) also covered with a membrane. The- 
walls of the bony labyrinth are lined throughout 
with a membrane (the membranous labyrinth), 
and filled with fluid. The semi-circular canals' 
are situated in three planes at right angles to 
each other, two vertical and one horizontal ; the 
membranous labyrinth is here covered with fine 
hairs connected with nerve fibres, and furnished 
with otoliths. The membranous lining of the 
cochlea is furnished with a series of fibres 
(the fibres of Corti) placed like bows, numbering 
about 3000. It is highly probable, though not 
certain, that each of these fibres is supplied by at 
least one filament of the auditory nerve. They 
are of extreme minuteness. 
Mode of Action. — When the vibrations of the tym- 
panic membrane have been communicated to 
that of the fenestra ovalis, the fluid of the 
labyrinth is thrown into vibration, and conse- 
quently also the minute hairs of the semi-circular 
canals, and the fibres of Corti in the cochlea^ 
These in their turn affect the filaments of the 
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nerve of hearing (the 8th pair, or, as it is other- 
wise called, the portio moll4s of the 7th pair). 
Professor Bain's discussion is perhaps somewhat con- 
fusing. He takes up first the emotional effects of sound, 
under which he considers the Quality (sweetness, etc.), the 
Intensity (loudness), and Quantity (or volume). He then 
discusses Musical Sov/nds, taking into consideration 
Ktchy Waxing and Waning, Harmony and Discord. And 
lastly, he treats of the ''more intellectual sensations 
of sound" — such as Articulate Sounds, Clearness, 
Timbre, Distance, and so on. It is diflScult to see why 
Clearness should be considered a more intellectual 
sensation than Pitch or Harmony ; or why Timbre should 
be discussed apart from Harmony, to which it is closely 
lelated. 

The two highest sensations are not very liable to be 
confused with any accompanying organic or tactual 
sensations. This, however, sometimes occurs. In the 
case of Sound, for instance, when a very deep organ note 
is played, the. auditory sensation tends to lose itself in 
the tactual and organic sensations due to the vibration 
of the air, floor, etc. 

Sounds are of two kinds — Musical and Unmusical. 
The former are caused by regularly recurrent vibrations, 
the latter, which are called noises, by irregular vibrations. 
It seems probable, however, that even in the case of 
noises, real musical notes are often, if not always, pre- 
sent; lov tones being heard in grating and heavy 
noises, while in creaking and hissing noises we get tones 
of high pitch. It has been thought that the perception 

C 
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of noises is mainly due to the otoliths, which help to 
irregularly irritate the nerves in the labyrinth, having 
been themselves thrown into irregular movements by the , 
vibration of the labyrinthine fluid. The intensity and 
direction of sounds, whether musical or otherwise, are 
probably discriminated through the assistance of the 
membranous labyrinth. On the other hand, the cochlea 
discriminates the pitch of sounds, by means of the fibres * 
of Corti, which are to the sense of Hearing what the 
retina is to Sight. They have been likened to the keys 
of a piano, each fibre corresponding to a note. When a 
tone is produced the corresponding fibre is agitated. " Our 
perception, therefore, of tones of different pitch is pro- 
duced entirely by an irritation of difierent fibres of the 
auditory nerve." (Bernstein.) The notes produced by 
musical instruments, however, are never quite simple. 
They all contain harmonics, and these affect, though 
more feebly than does the fundamental note, the fibres 
which vibrate in sympathy with them. The same fun- 
damental note sounded by a flute, a violin, and the 
human voice, has three different sets of harmonics, and 
thus arise differences of tvmhre. 

It is generally considered that the lowest note per- 
ceptible as a musical tone is that produced by 1 6 vibrar 
tions a second ; while the highest is produced by some 
40,000 or 50,000 vibrations. 
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(14) Sight. 



Object, — "Nearly all material bodies." These are 
either self-luminous, or they reflect light emitted 
by self-luminous bodies. 

Organ, — ^The Eye consists of an arrangement of 
lenses which bring the rays to a focus on a 
sensitive surface — the retina. The outer coat 
(sclerotic) becomes transparent in front, and 
is then called the cornea. Behind the cornea lie 
the aqueous humour, the crystalline lens, and 
the vitreous humour. The crystalline lens 
(double convex) is capable of change of shape, 
becoming more convex by the action of the 
automatic ciliary muscle. The iris serves to cut 
off the marginal rays, and thus helps to secure a 
clear image. The eye is lined internally by the 
dark choroid membrane. The retina itself consists 
of several layers ; which, beginning at the back 
of the eye (nearest the outside), are arranged as 
follows : (1) the choroid, (2) layer of rods and 
cones, (3) several layers of a granular character, 
(4) layer of nerve-cells, (5) layer of fibres from 
the optic nerve. In the centre of the retina is 
the yellow spot, where we see most distinctly ; 
over this the innermost layer — that of nerve 
fibres — disappears, the other layers, except that 
of cones and rods, become very thin, and in that 
layer the cones are more abundant than else- 
where. The following remarks may be made : 
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(a) The optic nerve itself, although lying above 
the retina, is insensible to light; the spot where 
it enters the eye is called the blind spot, and 
light falling on it is not perceived, (b) The rods 
and cones are the direct means by which the 
vibrations of the ether are communicated to the 
optic nerve, and thus carried to the brain, (c) 
The only way in which the optic nerve can 
respond to a stimulus is by causing the sensation 
of light, which follows, not only when the nerve 
is excited in a normal manner through the retina, 
but also when it is cut, bruised, or irritated by 
electricity, (d) The seTutation of light is not in 
the retina, which is only a special kind of re- 
ceptive apparatus, but is produced in the brain. 
(e) It has been surmised that there are three 
different sets of fibres,* each of which is sensitive 
only to one of the primary colours— red, green, 
violet — ^but that all three kinds of fibres are distri* 
buted over every part of the retina. (/) The optic 
nerves, leaving each eye a little to the inside of 
the centre, meet and form the chiasma, but the 
fibres do not coalesce there ; it is in the brain that 
the impressions derived from the two eyes be- 
come united. 
The eye is held in its place and governed by six 
muscles: the superior, inferior, external, and internal 
recti, and the superior and inferior obliqui. It is im- 
portant to note that a given movement of the eye is 
always eflfected in the same way, by the contraction of 
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the same muscles to the same extent. This leaves what 
Professor Bain calls *' a characteristic muscular trace cor- 
responding to the visible form/' 
Mode of Action, — ^This has already been partly indi- 
cated. The ethereal vibrations probably cause 
some kind of molecular motion, which may pos- 
sibly be due to chemical action, in the rods and 
cones. 
" The Sensations of Sight are partly Optical, the eflfect 
of light on the retina, and partly Muscular, from the 
action of the six muscles. We can scarcely have a 
sensation without both kinds " (Ment Sci., p. 60). 
The retinal sensations are those of light simple, as of 
one of the primary colours, or complex, as in white 
light. Lustre is a special case of light sensation. In 
the retinal sensations we may distinguish Extent (or 
retinal magnitude), Intensity, and Colour (or position in 
the spectruni, corresponding to pitch in sound). The 
feeUngs of muscular innervation give us Form, Size, etc. 
Professor Bain lays great stress on the muscular sensations 
of the eye, but it seems probable that even without these 
we could acquire some space knowledge by means of the 
retinal sensations alone.* Still, it is almost certain that 
in ordinary cases the sensations of the muscles of the 
eye are the chief element in our perception of visible 

* The retina has a power of discriminating points as distinct in space, 
and this power has been measured. At the centre of the yellow spot 
two points are distinguished if they are from '0046 to '0052 millimetres 
apart This power of discrimination grows less delicate towards the 
outer edges of the retina, where the cones are less numerous. 
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movement, visible fonn, apparent size, etc. It might 
seem that Movement could hardly be distinguished in 
this way from Form, since in both cases muscular con- 
tractions, accompanied by the feeling of expended energy, 
take place in the same order. The great distinction, 
however, is, that in the case of Form we may repeat the 
same muscular movements and obtain the correspond- 
ing series of retinal sensations ; or we may repeat the 
movements in an inverted order, and obtain the same 
retinal sensations also in an inverted order.* 

Binocular Vision. — How is it that, although we 
have two eyes, each with a distinct — indeed, as a rule, 
somewhat diflferent — retinal image, we do not see objects 
double ? We must remember that what we call simple 
sensations are very often extremely complex combina- 
tions of sensations, of various senses, together with 
recollections of former sensations, all of them held to- 
gether by certain intellectual relations. The seTisations 
derived from the two eyes are really distinct, but they 
are united in one perception ; just as muscular and 
tactual, muscular and retinal sensations are united, the 
bond of union being of the nature of inference.-f- We 
have learned by experience that when the centres of 
two similar images fall on " corresponding parts ** of 
the two retinas, the object producing the two images is 
single. Hence the mind immediately, by a kind of 
automatic inference, judges that the object is single in 

* The perception of Distance is discussed in the section on Space. 
See also what follows in this section on Binocular Vision, 
t See section 15. 
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such a case. In other words, there exist in the two 
retinas certain "corresponding parts;" when similar 
images fall on these simultaneously we regard them as 
single — ^they tend to coalesce. This is due partly to 
individual experience, partly to inheritance from our 
ancestors. In squinting, the axes of the eyes do not 
converge properly, and the two images do not fall on 
"corresponding parts" of the two retinas, and double 
vision is the result* This often happens in drunken- 
ness, when command of the muscles of the eye is 
temporarily lost. Our customary vision is binocular, 
although it is a question whether we do not use the 
right eye chiefly and mainly, the left serving as an 
auxiliary. Wejudge of Direction not in relation to the 
single eye, but' in relation to the median plane of the 
body. 

The use of the two eyes is of supreme importance in 
the perception of Distance. We could, indeed, acquire 
a knowledge of the third dimension in space by the 
employment of only one eye, if this were supplemented 
by muscular sensations ; but the immediateness and 
directness of our actual knowledge of it would be want- 
ing. The chief thing to be borne in mind is, that, 
m the case of near objects, the eyes give more or less 
dissimilar images, and that the convergence of the two 
eyes is measured by the muscular exertion needed to 
produce it (Ment Sci., p. 192 ; cf section 34, below). 

* Not always, since individual experience is sometimes sufficient 
to establish new retinal relations ; that is, to cause parts which do not 
normally ** correspond " to do so. 
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Wheatstone constructed a stereoscope which gave 
experimental evidence of this theory of the percep- 
tion of Distance. * Two pictures of an object, as seen 
by the right and left eye respectively, were reflected 
by mirrors along the axes of the two eyes ; and these 
pictures were found to be combined in one perception 
of a solid object placed at the intersection of the 
axes. This instrument has been superseded by Dr 
Brewster", <..iU» re£racti.« ,tere«.c«|L The r^. .f 
light from the two pictures are refracted by wedge- 
shaped lenses, so that they are referred to a single 
object lying midway between the two eyes, as in actual 
perception of a solid object. 

The case of Erect Vision is explained on the same 
general principles. We learn to call a position high 
or low, left or right, by association of muscular with 
retinal sensations. One object is lower than another 
because it takes a certain muscular movement to reach 
it ; the situation of the image of that object on the 
retina only serves as a hint or suggestion as to the real 
position of the thing (Cf. Ment Sci,, p. 60). 

(15) Sensation and Perception. 

We must be careful to distinguish Sensation, which 
is a mode of Feeling, from certain things with which in 
ordinary usage it is liable to be confounded. When we 
have a sensation, there is first the external cause of 
the feeling, whatever that may be. It is only known 
to us by means of our Sensations ; but we have every 
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reason to believe that in itself it is something entirely 
different from these. The vibrations of ether may give 
as sensations of heat or of light ; the pulsations of the 
air may produce in us the feelings of sound, musical or 
otherwise, or may be felt as touches. If the same 
external cause may produce such widely different feel- 
ings^ it is only reasonable to assume, what on other 
grounds is probable, that this cause itself in no way 
resembles its effects. Again, every Sensation is accom- 
panied by a certain physical change in the organism ; 
certain re-arrangements take place in the molecular 
structure of the nerves. This neural change, however, 
is not the Sensation, although it always accompanies it. 
We are conscious, not of any re-arrangement of nerve- 
substance, but of a feeling; that such neural change 
takes place at all has only been discovered by careful 
physiological investigation. 

But, further, it is necessary to make a clear distinc- 
tion between the simple Sensation and the highly 
complex state called Perception, which commonly goes 
along with the simple Sensation. This important 
point is discussed more fully later on.* When I have 
certain visual Sensations — say, a yellowish colour and a 
round shape'l' — I immediately ^J^rceive an orange. But 
tiie act of Perception embodies a great deal more than 
those two Sensations : a number of ideas or remem- 

* See section 30. 

t To recognise even the colour and retinal form as yellow and 
ronnd, respectively, involves intellectual elements. But for con- 
venience Sf^e they are here considered as mere feeling. 
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bered Sensations, such as those of a peculiar odour anc 
taste, of a certain degree of hardness and of weight, ar( 
called up ; and I attribute these also to the objecl 
which I infer to exist before me, at a certain distance 
in a certain direction, and so on. It would have beer 
quite possible for me to have those two sensations oi 
colour and form, and yet make a wrong inference 
Suppose a waxen orange had been put on a plate tc 
deceive me; or that, owing to some disease of th€ 
optic nerves, the feelings had been called up withoul 
any external cause at alL In either case my classifica- 
tion or inference would have been wrong. 

All Perception embodies Thought as well as Sensa 
tion. In all Perception we have Classification, th( 
bringing of new impressions under some concept o: 
notion; in other words, it involves Judgment, Infer 
ence. Thought. Directly even that we localise a Sen- 
sation, it is no longer a mere impression, but ar 
object of Perception, known in Space and Time, anc 
related to previously experienced Sensations. All Sen- 
sation is really felt in the sensory ganglia, not in th( 
part to which the external stimulus is applied. By at 
act of implicit inference we refer the Sensation of Sighl 
to the eye, of Sound to the ear, and of Touch to the 
particular area afiected. This projection of the sensa* 
tions to the peripheral terminations of the sensory nerves 
has been termed the " Eccentricity of Sensation." A 
curious instance of it is the illusion by which a person 
who has lost a leg or arm continues to refer sensations 
to the amputated part. He still seems to feel sen- 
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sations of contact and pain in his toes or fingers, and 
only very gradually, if at all, learns to localise these 
sensations where the stimulus really aflfects him — at 
the extremity of the stump. Such cases go far to show 
that the localisation of Sensation is due to Experience — 
that is, to conscious or unconscious inference. 

We spoke just now of simple Sensation. But Sen- 
sation is not, properly speaking, ever simple. If we 
take a musical note, as sounded on the pianoforte, we 
bow that it is produced by many hundreds or even 
thousands of vibrations. Nor is this all : such a note 
has several harmonics, which give rise to the difference 
in timbre, to produce these there are several co-exis- 
tent series of other still more rapid vibrations. It is 
probable that each of these vibrations causes some phy- 
sical change in the nerve of hearing ; and hence an 
apparently simple note is really an enormously com- 
plicated thing, since in all likelihood some feeling — 
though, of course, not fully conscious feeling — accom- 
panies each nervous shock* (cf. sec. 5). 

All Sensations are not so complex as those of Sound ; 
and we might arrange them in order of complexity 
thus : — Touch (apart from Muscular Feeling), Taste, 
Smell, Hearing, Sight. This answers in the main to 
Professor Bain's arrangement. As we have already 
seen (sec. 12), the opinion has been held that all our 
senses are modifications of Touch, and that the more 



* Taine On Intelligence, Part I., Book iii., chap i. and ii. Spencer, 
Priiic. of Psych, f Part II., chap. i. 
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complex forms are only developments of this primary 
mode of susceptibility. 

In all cases except Touch proper and Hearing, Sen^ 
sation seems to depend on some Molecular movement 
in the external cause. In Taste and Smell the mode 
of action is probably chemical. In Sight (which is 
also reckoned a " chemical Sense "*), the vibrating mote- 
cules of the luminous body affect the eye through the 
medium of the ether; and the same thing is true of 
Heat, one of the sensations of Touch. But Pressure 
and Sound are the results of molar movement in the 
external cause — in the one case, in immediate contact 
with the organ, in the other communicated by the air. 
We may notice, too, that as we ascend the scale of 
senses we find that the external cause acts at an increas- 
ing distance. The lowest, Touch and Taste, require 
immediate contact (the case of Temperature is an 
exception) ; in Smell, the object which produces the 
sensation may be yards away; Sound makes itself 
heard at still greater distances; while Sight bridges 
over spaces only to be measured by millions of miles. 

In the treatment of the special senses we have seve- 
ral times alluded to the minima of sensation. To 
determine these minima for the different senses, in 
their different relations, intensity, extent, duration, 
etc., has been one of the special tasks of recent Ger- 



* E.g.f by "Wundt ** We may suppose that in the rods and cones 
a substance is present which undergoes chemical change by the action 
of light." — BerTistein. 
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man psychology. The following facts, some of which 

have been already mentioned, are among the results of 

J experiments with regard to the minimum intensity of 

[ Sensations. No Sensation is felt when the stimulus is 

less than — 



Pressure of '002 to '05 of 
gramme, in the case of - 



a 



Touch 



Change in existing bodily tem- 
perature of J° Centigrade, in 
the case of - 

Contraction of 004 millimetres 
(the muscle being the internal 
rectus of the eye), in the case 
of 



Temperature 



Muscular Effort 



Sound of a ball of cork, weighing 
"001 grammes, falling on a 
plate of glass, the ear being 
91 mm. distant, in the case of Hearing 

Illumination of a black velvet 
surface by a wax candle 8| feet 
off, in the case of - - Sight* 



* The above table is taken from Ribot's La Psychologic aUemande 
eontemporaine. 
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I. Taste 



II. Smell 



Tabular View of tlte Sensations 

tions i (b) of tissues of ) Pungent tastes, 

mouth \ etc. 

Sweet, Bitter, 



ii. Taste Proper 



Sour (?) 



iii. Combined with Muscular Feeling Grittiness (?) 

1(a) of lungs '\ Fresh odours 

{b) of stomach I Nauseating 
(c) of tissues of i odours 
nose ) Pungent odours 

ii. SmeU Proper - - - j ^^* "^o- 
iii. Combined with Muscular Feeling | ^^j^ncM?? 

Pain of wounds 

etc. 
Pressure 

<*^°Llr.r JTemperatu, 

Contact 
^ Kesistance 



1. Organic Sensa- 
tions 



I (a) of skin, etc. 



ire 



III. Touch < ii. Touch Proper ... 

iii. Combined with Muscular Feeling 



Movement 
Form 
Distance 
L Extension 



i. Organic Sensa- )(?) accompanying the effects o 
tions ( systemic vibration 

IV. Hearing<( ii. Hearing Proper . . - | '^^^^ 

iii Combined with Muscular Feeling j j^^^^^^ 

1. Organic Sensa- ) (?) accompanying the effect of ligh 
tions ( on the general surface of the bod] 

ii. Sight Proper - - - \^^^^ 

I Movement 

ii. Combined with Muscular Feeling | ^^^^^^ 

( Distance 



V. Sight 
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(16) Instinct 

The term ' Instinct ' is employed by Professor Bain, 
and some other psychologists, chiefly to mean instinc- 
tive movements. It partly covers ** reflex action " on the 
one hand, and the "germs of volition" on the other. 
Under the head of Instincts, Mr Bain {Ment Sci., pp. 68 
seq.) treats of — 

(1) Reflex actions, which seem to be quite uncon- 

cious in their lower forms, but pass by insensible 
gradations into Instincts. The frog brushes off 
the drop of acid with its foot whether its head 
has been severed from its body or not ; yet in 
the one case we should call it instinct, and in 
the other (after decapitation) only reflex action. 

(2) The combination and systematisation of move- 

ments. Under this head special attention is 
paid to " Locomotive rhythm " which includes : 
(a) Reciprocation of each limb on its own 
account, i.e., the tendency to vibrate to and 
fro; (6) Alternate movements of corresponding 
limbs ; (c) Alternate movement of fore and hind 
limbs in quadrupeds, and progressive contraction 
in reptiles, etc. 

(3) The primitive manifestations of feeling, including 

the bodily accompaniments of feeling, that is, 
the organic changes and muscular movements 
which "embody" and exhibit feeling. The 
chief muscles concerned are those of the eyes, 
mouth, nose, larynx, and chest. As to the 
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'* organic effects " (or iDfluences on the visceral 
processes of secretion^ excretion, etc.) " probably 
no organ is exempted from participating in the 
embodiment of the feeling." He mentions 
separately, however, the lachrymal gland and 
sac, the sexual organs, the digestive organs, the 
skin and kidneys, the heart, and the lacteal gland 
in women. 
(4) The germs of volition. (See sec. 42 below.) 

Looking back we see that Instinct is, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, something more than Reflex 
action. When a single stimulus gives rise to one, or 
several muscular contractions, we call it Beflex action ; 
when a combination of impressions is followed by a com- 
bination of contractions, we call it Instinct (Spencer). 
Instinct is thus compound reflex action. How do 
actions thus become associated ? Through experience, 
which is transmitted by heredity. Hence instinct, 
which is on one side (from the point of view of the 
individual) "untaught ability,'* is on the other (from 
that of the race) " organised experience " — that is, 
ancestral experience registered and embodied in nerves 
and muscles. 

We may here notice a convenient arrangement* of 
actions, in relation to their dependence on consciousness. 
Actions are called : — 

(1) Excito-motor, or Reflex, when the stimulus to 

* Due to Dr Carpenter. Cf. Ment, Phys., pp. 123 seq. 
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the nerve produces movement without the inter- 
vention of sensation. The nervous impulse 
traversing an afferent nerve is reflected into an 
efferent nerve by some local ganglia, or at 
farthest by the spinal ganglia, as in the move- 
ments excited in the legs of patients whose 
spinal cord has been divided. 

(2) SeTiaori-motor, when sensation intervenes. In 

this case the nervous impulse, it is supposed, 
reaches as far as the sensory ganglia lying be- 
neath the cerebral hemispheres, and is there re- 
flected into a motor or efferent nerve. To this 
class Instinctive actions belong. 

(3) Ideo-motor, when the highest ganglia, viz., those 

of the cerebral convolutions are affected. Actions 

of this class are fully conscious, though not 

voluntary, as in somnambulism. 
(4s) Voluntary, when, not only Consciousness, but 

also Will {i.e., Free Will) is present. 
Habitual actions, originally voluntary and conscious, 
often pass into the class of automatic actions, and are 
then called secondarily automatic. The associations 
between stimulus and movement at first slow, vague, 
and uncertain, become definite, unhesitating, and in- 
stantaneous. When this happens, consciousness tends 
to disappear. 

(17) Appetites and Desires. 

The Appetites and Desires are special kinds of feeling, 

related both to Sensation and Volition. The Appetites 

D 
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are more closely related to Sensation; the Desires to 
Volition, The former may be distinguished from the 
latter, since :— 

1. "Every appetite is accompanied by an uneasy 

sensation proper to it " (Reid). 

2. "Appetites are not constant but periodical'* 

(Reid). 

3. They depend on organic wants. 

Appetites are " the uneasy feelings produced by the 
recurring wants or necessities of the organic system" 
{Ment Sd., p. 67). The uneasiness and periodicity of 
Appetites is due to this close connection with the 
bodily organs. They are a kind of representation in 
consciousness of the wants of the body. Such are 
Sleep, Exercise, Thirst, Hunger, and Sex. 

We may distinguish between the pure sensation and 
the Appetite ; between the pain (Organic Sensation) 
of hunger and bodily craving. 

Desire is much more intellectualised. It indeed 
partly depends on organic deficiencies in its lower 
forms ; but in its higher forms has become independent 
of them. It may become periodic by being grafted on 
an Appetite. Professor Bain defines Desire as the 
^' state of mind where there is a motive to act, some 
pleasure or pain, actual or ideal, without the ability." 
It is thus a "state of interval or suspense between 
motion and execution" (p. 366). It is, therefore, a 
great deal more than mere painful sensation or than 
mere craving. Prof. Bain (p. 368), seems to go much 
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too far in identifying Desire and the feeling of pain. 
It has an intellectual element, the idea of the object 
desired. This Prof. Bain considers is always a pleasure 
(pp. 370-1), but apparently without sufficient reason. 
We usually desire definite objects, ideally or actually 
present, and our desires of such objects are so far from 
being coincident with our desire of pleasure that they 
are often actually in conflict with it (Sidgwick, Meth, 
Etk, Bk. I., ch. iv.). Desire resembles Emotion rather 
than Sensation in being an essentially complex state ; 
but it is more definite and less diffused than Emotion 
usually is, and more directly related to Volition. 

We may perhaps distinguish in the case of Hunger. 

I (1) The Organic Sensation, or pain of Hunger, due 
to imperfect nutrition. 

(2) The Appetite or blind craving for food (of any- 

kind). 

(3) The Desire for some definite kind of food, con- 

sciously recognised, e.g., bread. 

But these are all closely related, and the boundary lines 
axe not always very clear. 

(18) Law of Self-Oonservation : Pleasure and 
Pain. 

*' States of pleasure are concomitant with an increase, 
and states of pain with an abatement, of some or all of 
the vital functions " {Ment Sci, p. 75). 

Prof. Bain shows a wide correspondence between vitalis- 
ing energies and pleasure, and depressing influences and 
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pain. This correspondence is especially noticeable in 
the case of the Organic sensations ; but is not at all 
obvious in the case of the Special sensations.* Prot 
Bain brings forward the following replies to objections: 
(1) That when, in pain, certain muscles operate, they 
are muscles of small size, whose contraction more 
thoroughly relaxes larger muscles; and (2) That the 
violent stimulating eflFects, sometimes apparently due 
to pain, are really the results of general systemic 
excitement, paid for by subsequent prostration, and 
not the results of vitalising energies. This seems to 
overlook that prostration is as often due to increased 
vitality produced by pleasure, as to any general 
stimulation produced by pain. 

The following supplementary principle is enunciated 
by Mr Bain, viz.. That " to stimulate the nerves with a 
due regard to their condition is pleasurable, to pass this 
limit painful." There must, therefore, be an absence 
of (a) conflict, and (6) excess, in the stimulation. This 
he calls the Law of Stimulation or Exercise. He 
finds that it holds good in the cases of Sight and 
Hearing. A crude contrast of colours and a discord in 
music are examples of one kind of wrong stimulation, 
a glare of light and a railway whistle are examples of 
the other. In the case of Touch, excess of stimulation 
gives pain, but the pains of discord seem to be wanting. 
In the cases of Touch and Smell we are entirely 



* '*We caunot affirm, however, with respect to the ordinary 
gratification of the five senses that they increase vitality" (Bain). 
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ignorant as to the nature of the stimulation which gives 
us pain (Bain, MiTid cmd Body, pp. 70-1). 

This connection between pleasure and increased 
vitality, and their opposites, has, we may add, been 
widely accepted by psychologists.* Mr Herbert Spencer 
states the relation thus : " Generally speaking, pleasures 
are the concomitants of medium activities, where the 
activities are of kinds liable to be in excess or defect ; 
and where they are of kinds not liable to be excessive, 
pleasure increases as the activity increases, except where 
the activity is either constant or involuntary." He 
shows that " pleasures are the incentives to life support- 
ing acts, and pains deterrents from life-destroying acts." 
This is brought about by the Survival of the Fittest ; 
since those i*aces of animals whose pleasures and pains 
are not the correlatives of acts which are respectively 
beneficial and injurious, must disappear. But it applies 
less to men, because men are more complex, the unfit 
ajre not allowed to disappear, and the environment is 
ever changing, and thus demanding re-adaptation on 
our part {Princ. Psych, vol. i. pp. 272-88). 

In this connection, Mr Spencer notices three psycho- 
logical facts, to which, although not directly bearing 
on the question of the **link between feeling and 
action,*' the student's attention may be here directed. 

(i) " Pleasures to a great extent, and pains to some 
extent, are separate from, and additional to, the 
feelings with which we habitually connect them." 

* From Aristotle onwards. Cf. Hamilton, Lect Metaph, Lect xliii. 
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(ii) " Pleasures and pains may be acquired, may be, 
as it were, superinduced on certain feelings which 
did not originally yield them." 

(iii) " Pleasures are more like one another than are 
the feelings which yield them, and among pains 
we may trace a parallel resemblance." 

Hence follows the conclusion, " that while pleasures and 
pains are partly constituted by those local and con- 
spicuous elements of feeling directly aroused by special 
stimuli, they are largely, if not mainly composed of 
secondary elements of feeling aroused indirectly by 
diflfused stimulation of the nervous system." 

(19) The InteUeot. 

The older psychologists regarded Intellect as a bundle 
of faculties — such as Memory, Judgment, Reason, Ab- 
straction. Prof. Bain rejects this division, and recognises 
three great primary functions of Intellect — (1) Con- 
sciousness of Diflference, (2) Consciousness of Agree- 
ment, and (3) Retentiveness. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that unless the term faculty be misunder- 
stood, the older division into faculties was not totally 
unscientific. It grouped together similar phenomena 
in co-ordinate, independent classes. The real advauoe • 
made by recent psychologists lies in their showing that 
the diflferent processes of intelligence are at bottom one 
and the same : to imagine, to reason, to perceive, and 
so on, are different modes in which we combine ideas, 
but always subject to the same laws of association. 



y 
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There is in this an advance similar to the advance made 
in Physics, when it was ascertained that Light, Heat, 
Sound, etc., are all resolvable into Motion.* A unity 
of operation is discovered in all cognition. This is the 
favourite idea of modem psychologists, whether fully 
accepting the association theory or not. 

Professor Bain rejects the old division into Memory, 
Judgment, etc., on the ground that the " parts do not 
mutually exclude each other." But the same objection 
may be brought against his own. Diflference involves 
Agreement, and Retentiveness ; and Agreement involves 
the other two in the same way as Judgment involves 
Memory and Abstraction, although these are " logically 
distinct " {Ment Sd., p. 84). 

Besides our feelings, a careful analysis shows us in our 
consciousness a second element — that of relation. It is 
indefinable, and exists only in the terms which it unites. 
Take away the like things, and the relation of likeness 
disappears also. Relations are, however, something 
radically distinct from the sensations which they connect, 
and are due to a wholly different mental power. Sensa- 
tions are, as it were, furnished us from without; the 
mind as conscious of mere feeling is a receptivity. 
Relations, on the other hand, are the product of the 
mind's activity. We may hold, it is true, that the 
relations are really present in the sensations ; yet even 
then it would seem that the consciousness of them is 
due to a special activity of the mind. But a better way 

^— ^■^l^M^^^^^^^^^*^—^ ™ ■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - , - — I — i^— — ^^^ 

* Professor Ribot, La Psychol, anglaise. 
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of looking at the matter is to regard the relations as in 
a special way due to the Mind itself, imposed by it on 
the sensations. This is only another way of saying, that 
the Mind can only TcTiow a feeling by bringing it into 
relation with other feelings, assigning it to a certain class 
of impressions, discriminating it from others and local- 
ising it in Space and Time. 

This relationing is the work of the Intellect, it is 
what we mean by Intellect. All operations of Thought 
are nothing else than the becoming conscious of rela- 
tions, the imposing of relations on things previously (for 
us) out of relation. As Mr Spencer puts it. Reasoning 
is the classification of relations, }usi as "classification," 
in the ordinary use of the word, is classifi/^ation of 
things. . But while the latter is simple and direct, the 
former is complex and indirect. If we know that B is 
like A, and C is like B, and conclude, that G is therefore 
like A, we establish a relation of similarity between C and 
A indirectly by compounding the two relations of simi- 
larity which we started from. Thus Reasoning and Per- 
ception, together with the intermediate acts, such as Con- 
ception, Judgment, and Abstraction are fundamentally 
alike. The process of Thought is everywhere the same. 
But at each step relations, before only implicit, are ren- 
dered explicit. The simpler relations give rise to the 
higher — ^from Difference and Agreement, Sequence and 
Co-existence, we proceed to such complex bonds as 
Cause and Effect, Reciprocal Action, Life, Consciousness. 

Professor Bain regards, as we have seen, the recognition 
of the Relations of Agreement and Difference as the 
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most ultimate function of Intellect) and postulates 
fietentiveness as a condition of these. The two former 
maj be called acts, the latter an attribute, of the mind. 
Other writers have considered that there are other 
equally, ultimate or still more ultimate, Relations recog- 
nised by Thought ; for instance, Mr Spencer regards 
Unlikeness or Difference as being more fundamental 
than Likeness or Agreement, the latter being generated 
by the former imder certain circumstances, and he 
considers Sequence as being equally ultimate with 
Unlikeness (Princ. Psych,, iL, pp. 284-7). Mr Bain, 
indeed, assumes the existence of other Relations between 
states of consciousness, besides Likeness and Unlikeness, 
and from our consciousness of Sequence he deduces our 
consciousness of Co-existence ; but he does not explicitly 
state whether he does or does not regard the Relation 
of Co-existence as equally ultimate with those of 
Agreement and Difference. 

This bringing of feelings and ideas into relation is, 
however, not prominently put forward by Mr Bain. He 
prefers to look at all Thought as Association, Instead 
of dwelling on the distinction between States of 
Consciousness and Relations between States of Con- 
sciousness, as some other psychologists have done, he 
assumes the existence of Relations and the mind's 
recognition of them; and proceeds to show how, in actual 
fact, states of consciousness, which are related in certain 
ways, are associated together in such a manner that 
some other and more complex state of Conscious- 
ness is formed, involving also more complex Relations. 
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Thus, then, we get our ideas of Space, with all the 
exceedingly complex relations of Geometry and Arith- 
metic, from states of consciousness united (as we first 
knew them) only by Relations of Sequence and Similarity. 

The tendency of this method of looking at Intellect 
is to render very prominent the fact of Retentiveness; 
and all Thought seems to consist in mere Memory. 
Each present state of consciousness calls into recollection 
other previously experienced states, and this is what we 
mean by Thought. But the student must not forget 
that states of consciousness only bring into recollection 
past states in so far as they are related to them. 
Memory brings back previous states of Consciousness 
simply because they are related to other and present 
states. In other words, we return to what was said just 
now, Memory involves Relations of Agreement, etc., 
as much as they involve Memory. 

Leaving for a moment Mr Bain's division of the In- 
tellectual operations, let us return to the classification 
by Faculties. The best of such classifications is that 
of Sir W. Hamilton, who divides them thus :— 

r a. External = Perception (not 

1. Presentative < mere sensation alone). 

\b. Internal = Self -conscious- 
ness. 

2. Conservative = Memory = Retentiveness. 

3. Reproductive a. without Will = Suggestion. 

6. with Will = Reminiscence. 
4 Representative = Imagination. 
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5. Elaborative = Comparison = Beasonicg, 

Judgment, etc. 

6. Regulative Source of necessary or d prioH 

truths. 
He is very careful to tell us that they are mere 
classes of mental phenomena ; and that between them 
there is only a formal or logical distinction. 

(20) Law of Relativity ; Relativity of Know- 
ledge. 

The Law of Relativity is not, strictly speaking, a law 
of Association, although it gives rise to such a law — 
— ^viz., the Law of Association by Contrast (see p. 65, 
below). It expresses the fundamental fact that all our 
knowledge involves discrimination as well as resem- 
blance. " As we can neither feel, nor know, without a 
transition or change of state, every feeling and every 
cognition must be viewed as in relation to some other 
feeling or cognition. There cannot be a single or 
absolute cognition " {Ment. Sci., p. 83). " The know- 
ledge of contraries is one.'' To recognise snow as 
white, I must discriminate or mentally sever it from 
non- white things, at the same instant, and by the same 
mental act, that I class it with previously perceived 
white things.* So, too, " when we think of heat, we have 
a tacit reference to cold ; when we think of ' up,' we 
have a tacit reference to 'down.' " Similarity involves 
Dififerenqe ; and Difference involves Similarity. In all 

* These acts are not, of course, always fully conscious ; they are 
more often only implicit. 
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Cognition we have integration and differentiation of 
psychical states ; either alone would mean uncon- 
sciousness. 

By the Rdativity of Knowledge is meant something 
different from the Law of Relativity. What is implied 
by the Relativity of Knowledge is, that we do not 
perceive things actually as they are in themselves, but 
only as conditioned by our faculties. Objects are to us 
bundles of sensations united in certain bonds we call 
relations. But the sensations of a starfish are probably 
quite different from our own, and so also are the rela- 
tions which unite them. The same light waves produce 
different colours in the case of persons afflicted with 
colour blindness from those perceived by ordinary per- 
sons. An electric discharge will produce (even in one 
and the same individual) different feelings according to 
the nervous tracts through which it passes — it may 
yield sensations of light, taste, smell, etc. The sun's 
rays produce in us feelings of heat and of light accord- 
ing to the parts of the body on which they fall. From 
such facts we may gather that our sensations bear no 
resemblance to the agencies in the external world 
which give rise to them ; we can only know the phe- 
nomena and not the underlying realities themselves. 
''An object is to us nothing else than that which affects 
our senses in a certain manner ; so that our knowledge 
of objects consists of nothing but the sensations which 
they excite in ourselves," [Mill should have added, 
'' together with the relations subsisting between them "] 
{Exam, Ham,, p. 8). 
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(21) Laws of Association. 

According to most English psychologists the Mind 
associates thoughts and feelings — (1) when they occur 
in close connection in time ; and (2) when they resem- 
ble each other. The statement of these principles gives 
us the Laws of Association ; which, together with the 
Law of Relativity, are held to be a complete exposition 
of the phenomena of Intellect. Mr J. S. Mill attributes 
to the Laws of Association the same place in Psychology 
as the Law of Gravitation holds in Astronomy. All 
that Psychology can do is to investigate the laws 
according to which states of consciousness generate one 
another; and these are formulated in the Laws of 
Contiguity, Similarity, and their subordinate principles. 
" Whenever any state of consciousness has once been 
excited in us, no matter by what cause, an inferior 
degree of the same state of consciousness, a state of 
consciousness resembling the former, but inferior in 
intensity, is capable of being reproduced in us without 
the presence of any such causes as excited it at first." 
This law of mind is expressed by saying, in the lan- 
guage of Hume, that every mental impression has its 
idea. "These ideas or secondary mental states are 
excited by our impressions, or by other ideas, according 
to certain laws which are called Laws of Association" 
(MUl, Logic, ii., 439-440). 

The primary Laws of Association are given below ; 
other more complex modes of Association (e.g., Cause 
and Effect, Substance and Attribute) are generated 
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from them, and these latter Professor Bain seeks to 
exhibit in their proper dependence on the primary 
laws. 

We must notice further, that *' when many impres- 
sions or ideas are operating in the mind, there some- 
times takes place a process of a similar kind to chemical 
combination." The simple impressions or ideas, or 
both, blend together in such a way that their identity 
is lost, just as in chemical (as opposed to mechanical) 
mixture, the elementary substances lose more or less 
entirely their original attributes. An example of this 
is found in our idea of Extension, in which we cannot 
" discover those elementary ideas of resistance derived 
from our muscular frame, in which it has been conclu- 
sively shown that the idea originates. These, therefore, 
are cases of mental chemistry, in which it is proper to 
say that the simple ideas generate rather than that 
they compose the complex ones " (Mill, Logic, iL, 
441-2). 

Professor Bain treats Association under the following 
heads : — 

I. Simple Association — 

1. By Contiguity ; (a) Simultaneous. 

(6) Successive. 

2. By Similarity. 

II. Compound Association- — 

1. Composition of Contiguities. 

2. Composition of Similarities. 

3. Mixed Contiguity and Similarity. 

III. Constructive Association. 
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A certain correspondence may be indicated between 
these different kinds of Association, and the chief facul- 
ties ordinarily recognised. Perception is mainly founded 
on Association by Contiguity in time and space : we 
associate the data of our various senses, and thus per- 
ceive concrete objects ; when we perceive an orange we 
associate the sensations of form, colour, smell, taste, and so 
on, which had before been experienced together.* Clas- 
sification, Abstraction, Conception, Judgment, Reason- 
ing, etc, reduce themselves to the associating of like 
ideas. Imagination is what Prof. Bain calls Constructive 
Association. 

(22) Law of Contiguity. 

The first of the Laws of Association, that of " Con- 
tiguous Adhesion," is thus stated by Professor Bain : — 
" Actions, Sensations, and States of Feeling occurring 
together, or in dose succession, tend to grow together 
or cohere in such a way, that when any of them is 
afterwards presented to the Mind, the others are apt to 
be brought up in idea " (Ment. Sci., p. 85). Although 
this is given as a law of " Association of Ideas," it is, in 
fact, stated so as to include Movements and Feelings, 
and Ideas themselves are not expressly mentioned. 
Other psychologists agree in this extension. Strictly 

* Perception involves Association by Similarity as well as Associa- 
tion by Contiguity, since it involves Conception. " A special percep- 
tion is possible only as an intuition of the likeness or unlikeness of 
certain present attributes and relations to certain past attributes and 
relations." (Spencer, Princ. Psych. j ii., p. 132). 
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speaking, a past action or state of consciousness can- 
not be "afterwards presented to the mind;" a state 
of consciousness is essentially transient, and what we 
call the recollection of a past state is obviously distinct 
from that state itself, which existed only for a moment, 
and is now non-existent. The remembered sensation is 
a very different thing from the original sensation itself, 
however clear our recollection may be. What is " after- 
wards presented to our mind " is the " idea *' or remem- 
brance of the fleeting sensation; or else some new 
actual sensation closely resembling the past sensation. 

For the sake of comparison the statements of this 
law as given by Mill and by Hamilton are subjoined :— 
" When two impressions have been frequently experi- 
enced (or even thought of) either simultaneously or in 
immediate succession, then whenever one of these im- 
pressions or the idea of it recurs, it tends to excite the 
idea of the other'* (Mill, Logic, ii., p. 440). " Thoughts 
once co-identical in time, are, however diflferent as 
mental modes, again suggestive of each other, and that 
in the mutual order which they originally held " (Sir 
W. Hamilton, Reid'a Works, p. 913). 

It will be noticed that, while neither mention Move- 
ment, Hamilton confines the law to Thoughts. Mill 
inserts the condition of frequent repetition. 

It would seem also that Professor Bain sometimes 
uses the term Ketentiveness to denote the operation 
of this Law of Contiguity. (Compare, for instance^ 
Ment Sci,, p. 318.) 
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(23) Law of Similarity. 

" Present Actions, Sensations, Thoughts, or Emotions, 
tend to revive their like among previously occurring 
states " (Ment Sci. p. 127). This law, like the previous 
one, is stated broadly as including other psychical phe- 
nomena besides those of Thought. 

Contiguity recalls things which occurred together in 
time or space; Similarity recovers previous mental 
states by virtue of likeness. It is important to note 
that Similarity, in the form of complete Identity, is 
present in cases of Contiguity ; e.g., on seeing my study 
table I at once recall the position of the bookcase ; here 
the present view of my study recalls the previously ex- 
perienced ones, by Similarity, as well as by the more 
obvious link of Contiguity. In such cases the Simi- 
larity may be said to pass unnoticed on account of its 
completeness ; it is only where there is an element of 
Difference present that we really notice Similarity.* 

A Law of Contrast has been enunciated by Sir W. 
Hamilton, viz., " Things, thoughts contrasted with each 
other, are mutually suggestive." This depends directly 
on the Law of Relativity; we only know things in 
relation to each other. But we only know things as 
different, in so far as they have some similarity; we 
cannot really cognise virtue as opposed to vice, unless 
we also cognise them both as moral attributes of con- 
duct. Thus we see that the Law of Contrast is really 
only a special case of the Law of Similarity. Mr Bain calls 

* Compare Spencer's iVi?w. Psych, y i., pp. 267, seq. 

E 
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it " Similarity in Diversity," and states it thus : " Move- 
ments, Feelings of Movement, and Sensations generally 
are revived in idea by the force of partial Similarity or 
likeness in diflTerence " {Ment Sci., p. 130). 

The very important processes known as Clasaificcir 
iion, Abstraction, Conception, Generalisation, and 
Definition all involve the perception of likeness, and, 
therefore, of unlikeness. So do Induction and Deduc- 
tion, with their subsidiary processes, such as Analogy 
and Syllogism. These together correspond to what is 
generally called Reason (sees. 19, 29 below). 

We thus see that while Association by Contiguity is 
of supreme importance in acquiring Habits of thought 
or action. Association by Similarity plays the principal 
part in what we usually call Knowledge or Science: 
the one, we may perhaps say, rules our practical^ the 
•other our speculative, life. 

Prof. Bain enumerates two impediments to recognition 
of Similarity: Faintness or Feebleness of impression^ 
and Diversity. 

(24) Law of Compound Association. 

" Past Actions, Sensations, Thought, or Emotions are 
recalled more easily when associated either through con- 
tiguity or similarity with more than one present object 
or impression " (Ment Sci., p. 151). In point of fact, all 
Association is probably compound ; we never find one 
single impression linked to one single impression ; but 
in highly complex cases the compound character of the 
Association becomes very obvious. As a rule, things 
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are most clearly remembered by the mind through 
Contiguity and Similarity combined. "Associations, 
separately too weak, may, conjointly, be strong enough 
to revive a past experience." We smell a drug, but 
perhaps it is not until we taste it that we manage to 
remember what it is. 

We must distinguish between Constructive Assoda- 
tion and Compound Association, By the former term 
Mr Bain nieans the putting together of remembered sen- 
sations, emotions and ideas, to form new combinations 
never actually experienced. This is what is usually 
called Imagination, Creative Power, Invention, and 
so on. 

(25) Law of Preference. 

Sir W. Hamilton gives the following statement of 
what he calls the Law of Preference : — *' Thoughts are 
suggested not merely by force of the general subjective 
relation existing among themselves ; they are also sug- 
gested in proportion to the relation of interest (from 
whatever source) in which these stand to the indivi- 
dual mind." By this " interest " we may understand — 
(i) Frequency of Repetition ; (ii) Amount and Charac- 
ter of the Feeling accompanying the Impressions ; (iii) 
Amount of Volition, in the form of Attention. These 
are called by Bain general conditions of acquisition, 
(iv) " Greater intensity in either or both of the 
impressions is equivalent to a greater frequency of con- 
junction," says Mill (Logic, ii., p. 440). Unless this is 
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resolvable into (ii) and (iii), we must reckon it a fourtli 
ground of Preference. 

(26) Memory. 

Sir W. Hamilton (LectMetaph,, Lects.xx.,xxx.) divides 
the phenomena of Memory into — 

1. The fact of mere Retention, or Conservation — not 

necessarily (indeed, very seldom) conscious re- 
tention. Cognitions in the interval between 
acquisition and reproduction continue to subsist 
in the mind, though out of consciousness ; they 
still are in implicit relation to the thinking 
subject. 

2. Reproduction, Resuscitation, or Recollection — the 

bringing of the retained sensation or idea into 
consciousness. This is governed by the Laws of 
Association ; thus Memory implies the fact of 
Relation between states of consciousness — i, e., 
Thought. Reproduction may be either uncon- 
conscious and involuntary (=" Suggestion"), or 
conscious and voluntary (= " Reminiscence"). 

3. Representation, or Imagination — the replacing 

before the mind an image or idea we have had 
before. 

These three powers differ in their degree in one and 
the same person. Retention may be strong, while Recol- 
lection and Imagination may be weak ; or Recollection 
may be strong while Imagination may be weak. We 
often say that some man does not know much, but that 
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he has his knowledge at his fingers' ends. The fii'st 
two, at least, are necessary to a " good Memory." But, 
as a rule, they are, in the same person, *' all strong or 
weak in reference to the same classes of objects ; e.g., 
if a man's memory be more peculiarly retentive of 
words, his verbal recollection and imagination will in 
hke manner be more peculiarly energetic." 

In the case of voluntary Recollection, or Reminis- 
cence, the will acts by concentrating attention on some 
particular thought or thoughts of the many which are 
not only successively, but simultaneously reproduced. 
The laws of their reproduction are, however, the same 
as those of involuntary reproduction, viz., the Laws of 
Association. 

(27) Special Acquisitions. 

Professor Bain devotes considerable space to working 
out in detail the operation of the Laws of Association 
in the acquisition of various kinds of mental and bodily 
abilities ; such, for instance as (1) Mechanical Acquisi- 
tion, (2) Acquisitions in Language, (3) Acquisitions in 
Art, (4) Moral Acquisitions. 

(1) Mechanical Acquisitions {Ment Sci.,j^. 11 4,S6g.) 

The conditions of success are — 

(i) The endowments of the active organs : (a) 
Muscular vigour and strength, including the 
power to persist in exercise without fatigue ; 
and (b) Spontaneous activity of the system. 
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(ii) The delicacy of the sense concernied. 

(iii) The special interest, whether due to natural 

capacity, artificial reward, or any othexr 

source, 
(iv) Command already obtained over the organs, 
(v) Natural power of adhesiveness, i.e., Eetention^ 
(vi) Repetition or continuance, 
(vii) Concentration of mind, i.e., Attention. 

These last three conditions are common to all classei^ 
of acquisitions. Concentration, as a voluntary act, 
depends on motives ; these may be either of pleasure 
or pain, present or in prospect. Mere excitement also 
strengthens the memory, by intensifying the mental 
processes at the time the impression takes place. 
Adhesiveness varies with the individual. "Part of it 
may be attributed to the system as a whole, w^hile 
part depends on local endowments, as, for example, the 
musical ear." 

2. Acquisitions in Language {Ment ScL, p. 116, seq.) 

Oral language requires— 

(i) The special endowment of the active organs 
concerned : (a) Muscular vigour of the 
larynx, etc. ; (6) Vocal spontaneity ; (c) 
Special discrimination and retentiveness at- 
taching to the vocal movements, connected 
with high nervous organisation of the allied 
motor centres. 

(ii) The delicacy of the ear. 
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(ill) Special interest, and Repetition. " While the 
acquisition of language must depend, in the 
first instance, upon the opportunities of 
hearing and speaking, the effect of Repeti- 
tion is greatly modified by special interest." 

(iv) Command already obtained over the organs. 

(v) Natural power of adhesiveness, especially in 
the forms of " heterogeneous adhesion " and 
" pure verbal adhesion." A man must be 
able to associate strongly together, for the 
purpose of the vocabulary, wholly hetero- 
geneous impressions of sounds, on the one 
hand, and objects, on the other. He must 
also be able to remember a great number 
of definite arrangement of words ; and this 
latter kind of acquisition is chiefly governed 
by " pure verbal adhesion." 

In addition to these, written language appeals to the 
sense of arbitrary visible forms ; and " written symbols 
depend for their adhesiveness on the muscular endow- 
ment of the eye and its related nerve centres." 

Professor Bain adds, that there are no special rules 
of acquisition as applied to Language. In all acquisi- 
tion, mental power is economised by the detection of 
similarities; hence the value of learning two or more 
cognate languages together. 

A good verbal adhesiveness is of value in the remem- 
brance of facts. In extreme cases, the words of a poem 
or sermon may be remembered, although its meaning 
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is not in the slightest understood. The arithmetic^/ 
tables, and other elementary kinds of knowledge, are 
often acquired by children merely through their power 
of verbal adhesiveness. 

(3) Acquisition in Art (Merit Sci., p. 123). 

In addition to the general conditions of all acquisi- 
tion, there are some special conditions common to 
acquisitions in all the various kinds of Fine Art. 

(i) Mechanical Aptitude — e.g., Vigour and delicacy 
of the organs of the voice, or of the muscles 
of the face, hands, etc. 

(ii) Special adhesiveness for the subject -material 
of the art — e.g., a poet must have a high 
degree of verbal adhesiveness, a painter 
must have a great adhesiveness as regards 
forms and colours. 

(iii) Artistic Sensibility. Under this we may in- 
clude not only the delicacy of the special 
sense concerned, but also its strength and 
vigour, the two together leading the artist 
to greater interest in his art, as well as to 
a proper employment of his powers. 

(4.( Acquisition of Moral Habits (Ment Sci.,p, S85,8eq,). • 

In addition to the above-mentioned general con- 
ditions which govern acquisitions, there are, in the case 
of Moral Habits also, certain special conditions. By 
the Moral Habits we mean a ** series of growths con- 
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sisting in the increase or diminution of the feelings, 
and in modifications of the strength of the will, whereby 
some motives gain and others lose in practical eflScacy." 
These special conditions are — 

(i) An "adequate initiative'* — that is, a suflS- 
ciently strong motive to begin. The good 
motives must be at first strongly backed 
up — e.g., by external authority. 

(ii) A gradual exposure in cases of conflict ; this 
enables Eepetition to have a greater effect, 
since no extreme shock is anywhere encoun- 
tered. 

For convenience, we repeat here the " general con- 
ditions" of acquisition (see p. 70, above) : — 

Natural power of adhesiveness — that is, Retention. 
Repetition or continuance. 
Concentration of mind, or Attention. 

(28) Conception and Abstraction. 

Classification, Abstraction, and Conception are diffe- 
rent aspects of the same mental process. To refer a 
thing to a class involves a conception of the class, which 
forms the connotation of the class-name. This consists 
of a number of attributes belonging to all the members 
of the class, and deemed of pre-eminent importance. 
And we arrive at these separate attributes by Abstrac- 
tion. 

"We are able to attend to the points of agreement 
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of resembling things, and to neglect the points of 
difference. This power is named Abstraction." " Every 
concrete thing falls into as many classes as it has 
attributes ; to refer it to one of these classes [classifica- 
tion], and to think of the corresponding attribute [ab- 
straction], are one mental operation " (Ment. Sd:, pp. 176, 
177). Thus, to abstract, or think of a property by itself 
and apart from the thing to which it belongs, involves 
an (implicit) classification. When we thus concentrate 
our attention on the points of resemblance we form a 
general notion or concept, denoted by a general Dame 
or class-name. 

Professor Bain, and other nominalistic writers, deny 
that there exists in the mind any true concept or 
general notion.* I may picture to myself an indi- 
vidual horse and regard it as a type of a whole class ; 
but I never can form an idea of a horse in general. 
If I imagine a triangle it must be either equilateral, 
isosceles, or scalene ; I cannot conceive of a triangle in 
general, which is not any of the three. This argument, 
however, seems to confound two distinct things — Ima- 
gination and Conception. It is quite true that I can 
only miagine (or picture to myself) individuals ; but 
this does not show that I cannot conceive anything but 
individuals. 

Mill's view is that " we have a concrete representa- 
tion, certain of the component elements of which are 

* "The only generality possessing separate existence is the Name" 
(Bain). "It is plain that there is nothing universal but names " 
(Hobbes). 
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distinguished by a mark designating them for special 
attention [i.6., the class-name] ; and this attention, in 
cases of exceptional intensity, excludes all consciousness 
of the others." " While the concentration of attention 
actually lasts, if it is sufficiently intense, we may be 
temporarily unconscious of any of the other attributes, 
and may really for a brief interval, have nothing present 
to our mind, but the attributes constituent of the 
concept" {Exam, Ham., pp. 395, 393). We have 
only to omit the words which ascribe infrequency and 
momentariness, and this becomes a very fair statement 
of the Conceptualist view, in its more moderate form. 
There is a full admission that we can form concepts or 
general ideas, whereas Prof. Bain holds that " general 
ideas have no mental existence " {Ment Sci,, p. 180). 
Mill identifies the connotation of names with the con- 
cept, " for the concept means nothing but our mental 
representation of the sum of the attributes" which 
compose the connotation (Eocam, Ham,., p. 405). 

A concept consists exclusively of representative ele- 
ments, that is of remembered impressions, united 
together by relations, either analy sable or ultimate. 
On the other hand a percept contains certain purely 
presentative elements (sec. 80, below). All percepts, as 
well as Concepts, involve Abstraction. In both, the mind 
attends to certain attributes or relations of the object 
to the exclusion of others. Abstraction is indeed a 
necessary result of the fact that the human mind is 
finite, that we can only attend to a limited number of 
relations at once. All ideas are therefore abstract ideas, 
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for no ideas are absolutely complete. But those are ^ 
specially called abstract which leave out of sight those -^ 
more obvious and ordinary attributes which go to form — 
a concrete representation of an object ; such are th( 
concepts of geometry. 



(29) Reason and Understanding. 

A distinction is sometimes made between Under 
standing and Reason ; and this distinction is not on 
that can be very clearly explained to those unfamilia 
with German philosophy. Both are fundamentalljr^ 
identical, though the functions they perform are dif— 
ferent. The Reason " differs from the understanding, 
not in its essential nature but in its aim," it " regulates '* 
the action of the Understanding, completing its work. 
(The " Reason " referred to is the discursive, not the 
intuitive, faculty.) But Kant sometimes uses Reason so 
as to include Understanding, including in it all the 
faculties of Thought or Intellect, 

It is still more difficult to draw a clear distinction in 
the ordinary use of the two words. Locke, e.gr., uses 
them interchangeably. But we may perhaps notice the 
following different uses of the term Reason in Psy- 
chology : — 

1. As equivalent to the faculty of reasoning. This 
use is due to Logic, which distinguishes between 
Simple Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning. 
Compare Ment Sci,, p. 146. 
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2. In opposition to the term Understanding, as just 

mentioned. The Understanding discovers the 
laws of phenomena^ but does not explain them 
by some all-harmonising general idea, such as 
the Universe, or God ; this latter is the work of 
the Eeason, which thus gives the highest pos- 
sible unity to our knowledge. 

3. To include all the intellectual functions ; in this 

sense Reason is equivalent to Thought. 

4. As the Regulative faculty, or Intuitive Reason. 

tVe may say, broadly, that the first and last of these 
meanings correspond to what Plato meant by 6tavota 
and yovs respectively. 

Intuitive Eeaaon (vovs) is termed by Hamilton the 
"Regulative Faculty," and is explained to mean the 
power the mind has of being the native source of 
certain necessary or d priori cognitions, which, as they 
are the conditions under which our knowledge is 
possible, constitute so many fundamental laws of intelli- 
gence. If we can discover certain cognitions which are 
not due to experience or inference, we must regard 
them as produced by the Mind itself ; such (it is 
asserted) are the Laws of Thought, and certain Meta- 
physical and Ethical principles. In all inference we 
must come to a stop somewhere, take some proposition 
for granted; this ultimate truth, unless inferred from 
experience, must have been intuitively recognised. 
Such truths need not have been innate ; although Prof. 
Bain's account tends to confuse the two terms "in- 
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tuitive" and "innate,** there is really no necessary con- 
nection between them. Those who maintain the reality 
of Rational Intuition hold that it is no more and no less 
innate than Sensuous Intuition ; in both cases there is 
direct insight, immediate perception, only in the former 
case this is into the world of Thought or noumenal 
Universe, underlying the phenomenal universe or world 
of Fact .♦ 



(30) Inference and Intuition: Perception. 

« 

Inference is to most of us a more familiar idea than 
Intuition. In the widest sense (in which sense it is 
here used) all thinking, reasoning, judging, classing, are 
acts of inference. They all involve the association of 
relations between thoughts or impressions, the classing 
of new relations with old ones. Our cognitive con- 
sciousness is made up of (1) impressions, sensations, or 
whatever else we may call the ultimate elements of 
feeling, and (2) the relations between them. But 
since we only know impressions by relating them to 
others (Law of Relativity) we can only know (1) by 
means of (2). And yet it would seem that we must 
suppose that there is a certain knowledge of the related 
feelings as separate feelings, or how should we be able 
to perceive the relations between them ? If we sup- 
press the terms of the relation, the relation itself dis- 

* An instance of the use of the terms Discursive and Intuitive 
Reason will be seen below, p. 141. 
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appears from consciousness. Such a knowledge, how- 
ever vague or faint, would be intuitive knowledge of the 
elementary feelings. 

We thus see that while Inference and Intuition are 
antithetical modes of consciousness, they are inextric- 
ably bound up together, and have no separate existence 
apart from each other. Intuition is immediate or 
presentative cognition ; i.e., cognition which takes place 
without involving any other object or state of conscious- 
ness than that actually cognised. Inference is mediate 
or representative cognition, in which the object or state 
cognised is not directly presented to the mind but 
represented in the memory. 

It might be thought that we perceive all external 
objects intuitively ; since we are not, in ordinary 
language, said to "infer" the presence of (say) a table 
or chair, if we actually see it before us. This, however, 
is not the case. All perceptions embody inferences. 
" Every complete act of perception implies an expressed 
or unexpressed assertory judgment " (Spencer). " In 
every act of what is called observation [ = perception] 
there is at least one inference — from the sensations to 
the presence of the object " (Mill) ; e.g., " I affirm that 
I saw my brother at a certain hour this morning." If 
any proposition concerning a matter of fact would 
commonly be said to be known by the direct testimony 
of the senses, this surely would be so. The truth, how- 
ever, is far otherwise. I only saw a certain coloured 
surface ; or rather, I had the kind of visual sensations 
which are usually produced by a coloured surface ; and 
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from these as marks, known to be such by previous 
experience, I concluded that I saw my brother. I 
might have had sensations precisely similar^ when my 
brother was not there. I might have seen some other 
person so nearly resembling him in appearance, as, at 
the distance, and with the degree of attention which 
I bestowed, to be mistaken for him. I might have 
been asleep, and have dreamed that I saw him ; or in 
a state of nervous disorder, which brought his image 
before me in a waking hallucination. In all these 
modes, many have been led to believe that they saw 
persons well known to them, who were dead or far 
distant. If any of these suppositions had been true 
the affirmation that I .saw my brother would have been 
erroneous ; but whatever was matter of direct percep- 
tion [ = Intuition ; Mill uses the word perception care- 
lessly], viz., the visual sensations, would have been real. 
The inference only would have been ill grounded" 
(Mill, Logic, il, p. 186). 

We may go further. To classify a sensation of sight 
as " white " or " black " is an inference ; it is an act of 
representative cognition involving other elements be- 
sides the actual sensation itself, to which it is related, 
and thus known as similar or different. In the same 
way all localisation of sensations involves inference. 
Indeed, to recognise a given state of consciousness as a 
sensation at all is an act involving inference; we must 
discriminate the sensation from other states of con- 
sciousness (e.g., emotions, thoughts), and bring it into 
relation with previously experienced modes of feeling 
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which it resembles. Thus, as far as external perception 
goes, we can be said to intuite nothing except sensation ; 
but we cannot even recognise a sensation as a sensation 
except by an act of inference. 

As we have seen (sec. 28), the diflference between Con- 
ception and Perception may be put briefly thus : — In 
the act of Conception there are present only ideas, or 
remembered impressions; while in Perception there 
are present, in addition to remembered impressions, at 
least one or two actual impressions^ that is, Sensations. 
But even in Perception the representative elements are 
the most important ; and (except, perhaps, in extremely 
simple cases) they far outnumber the purely presenta- 
tive elements. When I perceive an orange, the 
actual sensations may be only two, colour and retinal 
form, while the ideal or representative states of con- 
sciousness may be reckoned by the dozen. In such a 
complex case as that referred to by Mr Spencer, the 
perception that a building before us is a cathedral, we 
have an immense number of inferences, some implicit, 
some explicit, but all involving remembered sensations. 
The position, size, shape, material, and hoUowness of 
the edifice are all inferences, and from these inferences 
we again infer its ecclesiastical uses, and so on."*^ 

This view of the relations of Perception and Sensa- 
tion is clearly put by Sir W. Hamilton : — ** Perception 
proper is an apprehension of the relations of sensations 
to each other." Mr Spencer more fully defines it thus : 

* Spencer, Princ, Psych., ii, p. 245. 

1? 
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— " Perception is a discerning of the relations between 
states of consciousness partly presentative [= imme- 
diate, intuitive, i.e., sensations], partly representative 
[= mediate, i,e,, ideas], which states of consciousness 
must be themselves known to the extent involved in the 
knowledge of the relations." Again : — " Perception is 
a,n establishment of specific relations among states of 
consciousness [viz., sensations], and is thus distinguished 
from those states of consciousness themselves." 

This antithesis between Cognition and Feeling, In- 
ference and Intuition, was first adequately noticed by 
Sir W. Hamilton among English thinkers. He em- 
bodied it in his well-known Law — '^ Knowledge and 
Feeling, though always co-existent, are always in the 
inverse ratio of each other." This is amended by Mr 
Spencer, who prefers to say that they " are ever tending 
to exclude each other, but never succeeding," and this 
" with degrees of stringency that vary inversely."* 

In practice, the words Intuition and Inference are 
used less strictly. It is only where this classification of 
ideas or impressions is fully conscious and explicit that 
we usually call it Inference. On the other hand, the 
term Intuition is often used as equivalent to Perception, 
which really involves sub-conscious Inference. 

Just as by ordinary Intuition we know facts or ex- 
ternal phenomena without the help of explicit Thought, 
so also, it is said by some philosophers, we know by a 
higher kind of Intuition certain truths in Mathematics, 

* Cf. also Sidgwick, Meth, Eth,, Bk. II., ch. iii., sec 4. 
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Metaphysics, and Ethics. The one is called Sensuous, 
the other Bational, Intuition. "The recognition of 
general truths or principles is perception or intuition 
of a higher order, as the recognition of simple fact is 
perception or intuition of a lower order. Knowledge of 
the former kind implies direct insight into necessary 
truths. The possibility of such insight is the highest 
characteristic of our intelligent nature" (Calderwood). 
This power, as we have seen, constitutes the faculty of 
Intuitiye Keason. As examples of Mathematical Intui- 
tion we may take the Axioms of Geometry; as ex- 
amples of Metaphysical Intuition, the Principles of 
Sufficient Beason and the Laws of Thought; as ex- 
amples of Ethical Intuition, the Golden Rule and the 
Bindingness of Duty. 

To put it in another way. Intuition is antithetically 
opposed to Inference, and is, therefore, used to denote — 

(1) What is immediately perceived ; and 

(2) What is assumed as an ultimate premise, without 

proo£ 
The former meaning holds good of Sensuous Intuition, 
the latter of Eational Intuition ; while many thinkers 
claim that Bational Intuition has both attributes. 

(31) Theories of Perception. 

Sir W. Hamilton gives the following classification of 
theories of Perception {Led. Metaph,, i. pp. 293-299) : — 
Philosophers may be divided into two main classes — 
those who do, and those who do not, hold in its integrity 
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the fact that in external perception Mind and Matter 
are both given ; who do, or do not, hold that the Exist- 
ence of Matter is actually given us by Intuition, and 
has not to be inferred. Those who take the afl&rmative 
view are the Natural Realists, or Natural Dualiste; 
and to this class he assures us he belongs himself, 
together with Reid. Those who do not accept "the 
fact in its integrity" he again divides into two main 
classes — (I.) Realists (not "Natural Realists ''), who 
affirm that Matter or Mind, one or both, exists ; (II.) 
Nihilists, who do not venture to affirm that Matter 
and Mind exist as actual realities, but resolve what we 
know by external and internal perception into mere 
phenomena without any substratum. To this class, 
better called Phenomenalists, we must refer Hume. 

Returning to Class (I.), the ReaUsts, he divides these 
into two classes also — viz. (a), the Dualists, who accept 
what Sir W. Hamilton calls " the ultimate duplicity of 
subject and object in perception" — i.e., who affirm that 
Mind and Matter are ultimately distinct and inde- 
pendent, but that the existence of the latter is only 
known to us by Inference or hypothesis, and not by 
Intuition. These he calls Hypothetical Dualists, to 
distinguish them from the Natural Dualists, who accept 
the direct testimony of consciousness to our immediate 
knowledge of the Existence of a Material Universe; 
and he refers to them the names of Leibnitz and Kant, 
and, with some hesitation, also Descartes and Locke^ 
The other subdivision of the Realists is that of the 
(6) Monists, who reject the testimony of consciousness 
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to the ultimate duality of Subject and Object in Per- 
ception, but arrive at the assertion of their unity in 
diflFerent ways, (i) The Idealists regard the thinking 
Subject as the ultimate reality, from which the object 
world, or material universe as known to us, is evolved, 
(ii) The Materialists, on the other hand, regard matter 
as the ultimate fact, and consciousness as only an attri- 
bute of matter, (iii) Others — e.g., Spinoza — ^maintain 
Mind and Matter to be only diverse phenomenal modi- 
fications of one common substratum. The following 
table will help to make matters clearer. 

Tabular Classification of Theories of Perception : — 

(A) Natural Dualists 

r {a) Hypothetical 
Dualists 

I. Realists 



(B) 



(i) Idealists 
Materialists 

C mind and matter 



f(i) 
(ii) 
1(iii) 



II. NihiUsts 



Like all other schemes of the sort, this classification 
sacrifices accuracy to clearness and symmetry. Philo- 
sophic thought does not grow up in straight lines. At 
the same time, it will serve as a valuable preliminary 
division, to help the beginner in understanding the 
somewhat confusing mutual relations of the different 
Theories of Perception. 

Sir W. Hamilton's own position in the scheme is by 
no means certain. Very few critics would consider 
that he has rightly described himself as a "Natural 
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Eealist." He introduced a. number of Kantian ele- 
ments into the Common Sense theory of Reid, as also 
some curious views of his own origination. Again, 
some critics — e.gr., Mill — have maintained with consider- 
able plausibility that Reid himself was not a Natural, 
but a Hypothetical Realist, holding that the external 
world was known to us not immediately, by Intuition, 
but less directly, by Inference. Sir W. fiamilton calls 
Berkeley a Hypothetical Realist ; but Berkeley denied 
the conceivability of an external world as existing apart 
from Mind, and referred all external Perception to 
Mind. He was, therefore, an Idealist, or Mentalistic 
Moiiist, as will be seen by turning to Professor Bain's 
account (Ment Sd,, pp. 202, seq.). If we analyse our 
ideas of the external world, we shall see that their 
ultimate elements can only be stated in terms of 
Thought and Feeling; what we mean by Matter is 
really analysable into ideas and sensations, which can, 
of course, only exist in a perceiving Mind; hence its 
esse, as he said, is perdpi. Such being Berkeley's 
position, Hamilton's statement, that he was a Hypo- 
thetical Realist, seems to be a mistake.* 

In which of the above divisions are we to place Mill, 
Bain, and Spencer ? Mill, on his own confession, must 
be placed with Berkeley among the Idealists ; and Pro- 
fessor Bain will follow him there, notwithstanding a 
certain materialistic bias which at times displays itself 

* Berkeley's position is practically the same as Mr Bain's. What 
is meant by Berkeley's theory of Perception is (1) his general theory, 
above summarised ; and (2) his theory of Vision. (Cf. note, p. 94.) 
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latber inconsistently, Mr Herbert Spencer has pleaded 
with much vigour and subtlety the cause of a " Trans- 
figured Realism/' wliich is not very distinguishable, 
however, from " Hypothetical Realism." 

Most inodem writers shrink from the name Mate- 
rialist ; but to this class we may refer certain German 
authors — 6.gr., Carl Vogt and Moleschott, and perhaps, 
in England, Dr Maudsley. 

(32) Mr Bain's Theory of Perception (Idealism). 

Professor Bain's view of Perception is, as said just 
now, practically the same as Berkeley's. He states it 
thus (Ment Sci., p. 197, seq.) : — 

*' All Perception or Knowledge implies Mind. . . . 
The prevailing doctrine is that a tree is something in 
itself apart from all perception. But the tree is known 
only through perception ; what it may be anterior to, 
or independent of, perception, we cannot tell ; we can 
think of it as perceived, but not as unperceived." What, 
then, is the diflference between External and Internal 
Perception — between perception of things ** outside" 
us and of our own feelings and thoughts ( = Self-con- 
sciousness)? (1) "The perception of matter, or the 
Object-consciousness, is connected with the putting 
forth of Muscular Energy as opposed to Passive Feel- 
ing." Extension and Resistance are the fundamental 
properties of the External World ; and these are given 
us by the feelings of Expended Energy. (2) "Our 
Object-experience further consists of the uniform con- 
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nexion of Definite Feelings with Definite Energies,"— 
e.g.y What we call the interior of a room is, in the final 
analysis, a regular series of feelings of sense related to 
definite muscular energies. (3) " In regard to the Object 
properties" [i.e., those feelings which we refer to the 
External World], "all minds are affected alike : in regard 
to the Subject properties there is no constant agreement." 
We thus see that the Object- world is a mere Obbstrao- 
tion, to which we have no right to give an independent 
existence. A coherent series of thoughts and feelings, 
having certain peculiar characters, is separated from 
another coherent series, having a different character, 
and called the External World or Object-world, while 
the antithetical series is called the Subject-world. All 
the qualities and attributes of the assumed External 
World are really affections of our own minds ; and we 
have no more warranty to affirm their independent 
existence apart from the minds which perceive them, 
than we have to affirm "that roundness exists as a 
separate entity or detached from all round things.*' 

(33) Mr H. Spencer's Defence of Realism. 

Mr Spencer defends Realism in a long and elaborate 
argument (Princ. Psych,, Pt. VII.), which may be briefly 
summarised thus : — 

It cannot be denied that we have an apparent intui- 
tion of the External World. People, whose ideas have 
not been distorted by systems of Metaphysics, certainly 
believe in the existence of external objects. If you ask 
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them what they are conscious of in Perception, they 
will not tell you that it is a ** Synthesis of object, plus 
Subject/* or anything of that kind. 

Now all our knowledge rests ultimately on Intui- 
tions, and the ultimate test of our reasoning is Intui- 
tion — viz., the Intuition, that what is absolutely and 
finally inconceivable cannot be true. Every long chain 
of reasoning involves many appeals to this test, and is 
therefore Kable to error in proportion to its length and 
complexity. Yet philosophers have virtually assumed 
that such a chain of reasoning, if it contradicts a simple 
intuition, is more likely to be right than the intuition ; 
which is obviously absurd, besides being at variance 
with the tendency of science, which everywhere regards 
observation and perception as more authoritative than 
theory and reasoning. 

Kealism is prior to Anti-realism in order of time ; it 
is simpler as the result of a less involved process of the 
mind ; and the elements of consciousness involved (sen- 
sations) are much more vivid and definite than those 
involved in the metaphysical theories which are opposed 
to it. Again, " Language refuses to express the idea- 
listic and sceptical hypothesis ; " the terms used every- 
where assume the existence of the external world whose 
existence is disputed. Besides this, the cumbrous anti- 
realist theories always break down by their own weight ; 
not to go deeper, Berkeley and Kant* have both of 

* Kant's position is not quite certain. Some writers consider him 
Idealistic, and others Realistic. It is not quite clear what he considered 
himself. 
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them to postulate some sort of cause for our sensations, 
external to ourselves. Such theories do in fact assume 
the validity of realistic conceptions while trying to 
destroy them. 

Besides this "negative justification of Realism," there 
is a " positive justification," because we can show that 
the Realistic attitude of mind is the result of "conscious- 
ness working after its proper laws." Realism does not 
result from a *' natural propensity at variance with the 
laws of thought," but is an " inevitable out-come of the 
mental process gone through in every valid argument," 
viz., the classification of states of consciousness accord- 
ing to their cohesions with each other. " We find that 
our states of consciousness segregate into two inde- 
pendent aggregates, each held together by some prin-f 
ciple of continuity within it;" viz., the ego and the 
non-ego. 

(34) Space. 

The Association School have analysed our conceptions 
of Space into the following elements : — (1) Feelings of 
Expended Energy (muscular sensations); (2) Sensations 
of Touch ; and (3) Optical Sensations. Under (1) are 
comprehended, of course, the sensations due to move- 
ments of the muscles of the eye as well as those of the 
limbs, etc.; while (3) include only the retinal sen- 
sations. 

The primary meaning of Space, says Prof. Bain, is 
room for movement. The diflferences in direction and 
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amount (amount = velocity x duration) of muscular 
sensations experienced in getting from the tactual sen« 
sation A to the tactual sensation 6^ are all we mean by 
saying that the points are separated in Space. "An 
intervening series of muscular sensations before the one 
object can be reached from the other is the only pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes simultaneity in space from 
the simultaneity which may exist between a taste and 
a smell ; and we have no reason for believing that Space 
or Extension in itself is anything different from that 
which we recognise it by" (Mill). The muscles con- 
cerned are those of the eye, the six orbital muscles and 
those internal ones which change the curvature of the 
crystalline lens, and the muscles of the limbs. Prof. 
Bain lays more stress than Mill on the sensations of 
Touch proper in this connection ; they give us definite 
starting and finishing points in the series of muscular 
sensations, and also render them more impressive. He 
seems to think that we cannot get any idea of space 
without these tactual sensations ; since the mere feeling 
of expended energy would only give us succession. Co- 
existence in space is distinguished from a mere sequence 
of sensations, by the fact that we can in the former 
case repeat in an inverted order the series of tactual 
sensations which accompany the muscular sensations. 
" Movement in vacuo," such as would give us tho 
series of muscular sensations spoken of by Mill, "is 
unable to indicate the vital difference between suc- 
cession and co-existence — ^time and space" (Ment Sci,y 
p. 40). 
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Wliat is the function of the eye ? What part do the 
visual sensations proper play in our completed know- 
edge of Space ? The Eye is not necessary in order to 
give us Space-knowledge ; but, by " giving a prodigious 
number of sensations at one glance," it is of great help. 
" The simultaneous visual \i,e,y retinal] sensations are 
to us symbols of tactual and muscular ones which were 
slowly successive;'' we are thus placed in the same 
position " as if we had been able to receive that number 
of tactual or muscular sensations in a single instant" 
(Mill). These symbolical visual sensations come, by 
experience, to be used without reference to the muscular 
sensations they symbolise, just as algebraical symbols 
are used without fully realising their meaning in each 
given case. Mr Herbert Spencer considers that the 
Eye can tiow give us impressions of extension, even 
without the aid of the muscular and tactual sensations ; 
but that this power is acquired by hereditary transmis- 
sion. The experiences of ancestors count for something, 
as well as our own individual experiences, in the linking 
together of the sjonbolical retinal sensations with the 
muscular and tactual sensations which they signify. 
The retinal elements (cones and rods) are excited simul- 
taneously ; the impressions thus derived are symbolical 
of their successive excitation, and as these successive 
excitations were the result of movement of the eye, we 
see how it happens that the retinal sensations can give 
us Space-knowledge. In the same way the simultane- 
ous excitation of the nerves of touch on the surface of 
the hand (" plurality of touches," as Mr Bain calls it) is 
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symbolical of their successive excitation, and hence^ 
ultimately, of sensations of movement, i.e., expended 
energy. 

Our Space-knowledge is built up from the elements 
above-mentioned. Size, direction, position, form, etc., 
are " all muscular experiences aided by sense," i,e,, by 
touch and sight. Extension, as we see, means really 
room for movement. Movement of the simplest kind 
(" simple sweep of a limb") gives us linear extension ; 
cross movements give us superficial extension, area ; 
while extension in three dimensions (cubical extension) 
requires a still more complicated series of movements. 
Distance means extension between two points; and 
thence, like all the other modes of extension, can be 
reduced to muscular and tactual sensations, whether 
symbolised by sight or not. (Ment. Sci., pp. 48-50; 
62-66.) 

To take an example. We judge of the distance of 
an object by (1) The feeling of expended energy due to 
muscles in the eye-ball itself ; (2) The muscular feeling 
caused by convergence or divergence of the two eye-balls; 

(3) The identity or dissimilarity of the retinal images ; 

(4) Clearness or haziness of the images ; (5) The retinal 
magnitude of the images. These are all symbolical of 
something else, viz., the muscular sensations due to 
movement of the limbs ; and they became symbolical 
by experience (Association by Contiguity) ; whether 
entirely our own, as Mr Bain says, or partly our own, 
and partly inherited from our ancestors, and thus in- 
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stinctive, as Mr Spencer says (Ment Sd,, pp. 189, 
seq. ; Princ. PaycL, ii., p. 178, seq),* 

Against this theory of Space-knowledge there lies a 
very obvious objection, which has never been quite 
satisfactorily met by its upholders. The theory every- 
where assumes the idea of Space, for whose origin it 
strives to account. " Range of a limb," or " sweep of 
a limb," appear to postulate Extension ; so do Direction 
and Velocity — e.g., quicker or slower can only mean 
more or less space traversed in a given time, or the less 
or more time required in order to traverse a given space. 
Other objections may be urged, but this is perhaps the 
most important. (See Mill, Exam. Ham., note to chap, 
xiii. ; Mahaflfy, Critical Philos. for English Readers, 
pp. 106-145, etc.) 

(35) Time. 

Our ideas of Time are attributed by the Association 
School to our consciousness of mental change. " It is 
evident," says Locke, *' to anyone who will but observe 
w^hat passes in his own mind, that there is a train of 
ideas which constantly succeed one another in his 
understanding as long as he is awake. Beflection on 
these appearances of several ideas, one after another in 
our minds, is that which furnishes us with the idea of 
succession ; and the distance between any parts of that 

* This theory of the part played by Vision in perception of distance 
was originally started by Berkeley ; it forms, together with his general 
theory of External Perception, what is meant by Berkeley's Idealism. 
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succession, or between the appearance of any two ideas 
in our minds, is what we call duration." From the 
idea of duration thus obtained, we get the idea of Time; 
since Time only means duration definitely limited — or 
as Locke puts it, " Set out by certain periods and marked 
by certain measures or epochs" (Essay, Bk. IL, ch. xiv.). 

This doctrine, that Time is knowable only by the 
succession of our mental states, is fully accepted by 
recent writers. "Our notion of any period of Time is 
determined by the length of the series of remembered 
states of consciousness during that time." To know 
the Time between two states of consciousness is to 
know those states as having definite relative positions 
in the series. Hence Time is « the abstract of all 
relations of position among successive states of con- 
sciousness " (Spencer, Princ, Psych., ii., p. 209, seq,) 

Professor Bain seems, however, to hold that we have 
a direct consciousness of the duration of each mental 
state ; and attributes our ideas of Time to the recogni- 
tion of this persistence rather than to the recognition 
of constant change. " Every muscular feeling, sensation 
and emotion, is dififerent according to the degree of its 
endurance ; we discriminate the greater from the less 
persistence of any state of consciousness. This dis- 
criminated persistence is the attribute of Time (Ment 
Sci., p. 184). 

Just as the ideas of space and co-existence are most 
intimately connected, so are those of Time and Suc- 
cession. 

As Prof, Bain observes, " We usually measure Time 
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by some mode of our muscular sensibility, as motion ; 
but we may measure it upon any kind of consciousness." 
We thus constantly tend to *' express Time in terms of 
Space." We think of the spaces on the watch-face 
without troubling to render them into the periods they 
stand for (Spencer).* 

Assuming that our knowledge of Time is due to our 
recollection of changes in consciousness, it is worth 
while to notice that it is not the mere number of those 
changes which makes us think a given interval long or 
short ; but also the relative vividmess of the conscious 
states (depending in part on the abruptness of the 
changes); and "the degree in which the states of 
consciousness have had reference to their seqtience/' or 
in other words to the passage of Time. The disturbing 
eflTect of this third factor is well known. 

The same kind of criticism is levelled against this 
doctrine of Time, as against the kindred doctrine of 
Space, viz., that it is " stated in terms of the very 
consciousness it pretends to explain." Succession and 
change involve Time, which they are brought forward 
to explain. " Succession, as Dr Priestley justly observes, 
pre-supposes duration, and can in no sense be prior to 
it ; and therefore it would be more proper to derive the 
idea of succession from that of duration " (Reid). 



* **Such illustrations make it easy to conceive that the use of co« 
existences to symbolise sequences [as implied by the Association theory 
of Space], which in these complex cases has become so habitual, has in 
the simplest cases become organic." {Fri^ic, Psych., ii., p. 208.) 
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(36) Innate Ideas. 

Professor Bain confuses several distinct things when 
he treats as identical Innate Ideas, Instinctive Truths, 
A priori Notions, and Intuitive Knowledge (Ment 
Sd., p. 181). We have already seen that what we 
learn by Intuition is not necessarily or even normally 
" innate." 

Descartes, the founder of modern philosophy, laid 
down that there are in the mind certain faculties or 
capacities for forming thoughts, which are born with 
a man. These are not ideas, but powers to form ideas. 
His own explanation runs thus — "I have never said 
that the mind has need of innate ideas, which are any- 
thing diifferent from its power of thinking ; but when 
I remarked that there were in me certain thoughts 
which did not proceed from external objects, but from 
the faculty of thinking which is in me, that I might 
distinguish the ideas which are the forms of these 
thoughts from others, adventitious or factitious, I called 
them innate, in the same sense in which we say that 
generosity is innate in certain families, in others cer- 
tain diseases, as gout or gravel, not that, therefore, the 
infants of those families labour under those diseases in 
the womb of the mother, but because they are born 
with a certain disposition or faculty of contracting 
them." 

Locke completely misunderstood Descartes when 

he attacked the doctrine of Innate Ideas. His own 

view was not very different from that of Descartes — 

G 
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a better name for which would be Connate Faculties, 
rather than Innate Ideas. Locke asked the question, 
How can we be said to have ideas of which we are not 
conscious? But Descartes explains that he does not 
mean actual, but potential ideas, latent capacities for 
having ideas, which we certainly have. They are 
"forms of thought," which require elements derived 
from sensation before they become actual ideas. 

The real question at issue is, whether the mind is a 
tabula rasa, a perfectly blank surface on to which 
sensations are projected; or whether it has certain 
definite, inherited methods of reacting when impressions 
are felt. The view almost universally accepted is, that 
our ideas are the product of two distinct factors, the 
one external and adventitious, the other the proper 
activity of the thinking subject itself. " To rest with 
the unqualified assertion, that, antecedent to experience, 
the mind is a blank, is to ignore the question, Whence 
comes the power of organising experience V* * Taking 
this view of the question as to Innate Ideas, Professor 
Bain's polemic cannot be called satisfactory. It misses 
the real issue in the same way as does Locke's attack 
in Book I. of the Essay, from which, indeed, it is mainly 
borrowed, f 



* Spencer, PHtic. Psych. L, p. 467. Cf. Huxley's Hume, pp. 82-7. 

t Locke advances such arguments as these : — That the hypothesis of 
Innate Ideas is not required; that such Ideas are not perceived by 
children, but require reason to discover them ; that we are not conscious 
of them, and, therefore, they do not exist ; that universal acceptance 
does not prove them innate. 
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(37) Imagination. 

We must distinguish between two chief uses of this 
term. There is the Reproductive Imagination, by 
which is meant only the power to represent past 
impressions, to hold up before the mind what has been 
remembered. And there is the Productive Imagina- 
tion, by which is meant the power to form combinations 
of such impressions different from any combinations 
actually experienced. It is this latter which is usually 
meant by Imagination, when we are speaking of artistic 
creation ; and it implies not only repre8entation,hui also 
constructiveness and originality, together with certain 
emotional elements, mainly aesthetic (Ment Sci., p. 184?). 

Some degree of Imagination (in the sense of mere 
representation) is implied in all conception. When I 
think of a man, there occurs a representation of some 
sort, probably not completely individuaUsed, but which 
may easily become so. If I imagine a triangle it must 
be either equilateral, isosceles, or scalene; but I can 
conceive a triangle without any reference to the relative 
lengths of its sides. My concept is thus not "the 
adequate and actual representation of any single object, 
but an inadequate and potential representation of 
many." Hence a concept " cannot in itself be depicted 
to sense or imagination." It requires supplementing 
by additional particulars before it can be imagined. 
T^e relative length of the sides is no part of the con- 
cept of a triangle, but must be added to it if we wish 
to imagine a triangle (see sec, 28 above). 
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(38) BeUef. 

According to Mill we may mean by Belief either— 
(1) Knowledge, where the thing believed is true^ and 
is believed on sufficient evidence, or (2) mere Belief, 
where these conditions are wanting. Thus, "when a 
Belief is true, is held with the strongest convictions 
we ever have, and is held on grounds suflScient to 
justify that conviction," it is what we mean by Know- 
ledge (Exam, Ham,, p. 80, note). But we can hardly 
consider this view satisfactory, since it makes the 
objective truth of the proposition believed, rather than 
the manner in which it is held by the mind, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Knowledge as opposed to 
Belief; while it overlooks the fact that Belief includes 
certain important non-intellectual elements which are 
not existent, or not prominent, in Knowledge. 

Mr Bain (Ment, Sci., App., p. 100) holds that "there 
is a natural tendency to believe much more than we 
have any experience of"* He enumerates " the several 
agencies of Belief," thus : — (1) " The primitive tendency 
to expect that what has been, will be again;" (2) "It 
is not the number of instances that gives us our con- 
fident expectation, it is the unbroken uniformity;*' 

* In the chapter on Belief, Prof. Bain considers that *'its foremost 
generating cause is the Activity of the System ; ** the " mere disposition 
to act carries belief with it" (pp. 876-7). Belief is thus resolved into 
a kind of embryo action. This view is cancelled by^he author in the 
passage cited from the Appendix. No analysis of Belief has been 
successful hitherto ; and it would seem as though we must regard it as 
an ultimate postulate (Mill). 
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(3) '* Our active and emotional tendencies " (e,g., Self- 
interest, Sympathy, etc.). A difficulty here is to 
account for the origin and existence of this " primitive 
tendency," the "blind confidence" which Mr Bain con- 
siders to be the " primitive attitude of our miod.** 

"By a singular freak of language we use the word 
belief to describe our state of mind with reference both 
to those propositions of the truth of which we are least 
certain, and to those of the truth of which we are most 
certain. We apply it to states of mind which have 
nothing in common, except that they cannot be justified 
by a chain of logical proofs. For example, you believe, 
perhaps, that all crows are black, but being unable to 
furnish absolutely convincing demonstration of this 
proposition, you say that you believe it, not that you 
know it. You also believe in your own personal 
existence, of which, however, you can furnish no logical 
demonstration, simply because it is an ultimate fact in 
your consciousness, which underlies and precedes all 
demonstration" (Fiske). 

(39) Attention. 

Attention is perhaps the most important activity of 
the mind, since a mental fact only exists for us in so 
far as we attend to it. It may be regarded as belonging 
to the phenomena of Intellect or to those of Volition. 

Hamilton (Lect Metaph., i., p. 247, seq.) remarks 
three successive degrees of Attention : — 

1. "Vital and irresistible," i.e., Automatic. We 
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cannot help seeing when we have our eyes 
open. 

2. Determined by Desire — ^involuntary, but may be 

resisted by the Will. 

3. Determined by deliberate Volition. 

Professor Bain points out that, " the influence of the 
Will in intellectual production is indirect." *' The Will 
operates under the form of Attention, or mental concen- 
tration upon special objects present to the view ; ** and 
in this way serves in some degree to strengthen our recol- 
lection. " We cannot by mere Will command one set 
of ideas to arise rather than another, or make up for a 
feeble bond of adhesion ; the forces of association are 
independent of volition. But the Will can control 
some of the conditions of mental recovery, one of which 
is the directing of the Attention to one thing rather 
than another.'* Prof. Bain considers that the power of 
Attention originates in voluntary control of the muscles ; 
but, since " a revived feeling or idea occupies the same 
parts as the original feeling "' the command of the Will 
" passes beyond the senses to the ideas or thoughts." 
This '* command " is a matter of growth and develop- 
ment, and " enters as an important element into our 
intellectual or thinking aptitudes." "When what is 
meant by * plodding industry,' * steadiness,' ' applica- 
tion,' ' patience * is opposed to natural brilliancy, facility 
or abundance of ideas, it is, in other words, force of 
will displayed in mental concentration as against the 
forces of mere intellectual reproduction." Bain adds 
two remarks — (1) " The command of the Thoughts is an 
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adjunct [ = auxiliary] in the control of the Feelings." 
(2) "The power of the Feelings to command the 
Thoughts is partly of the nature of Will, partly inde- 
pendent of the Will ; " intense feelings often " cause 
thoughts to persist in the mind by a power apart from 
the proper course of the Will;" this is what Bain 
elsewhere calls the Persistence of Ideas {Ment. Sci., 
pp. 89, 90, 157-9, 341-6). 

Can we be said to attend to more than one object 
at once ? Stewart, Brown, and Locke said. No ; but 
Sir W. Hamilton shows that, *' so far from conscious- 
ness not being competent to the cognisance of two 
things at once, it is only possible under that cognisance 
as its condition. For without discrimination there 
could be no consciousness ; and discrimination neces- 
sarily supposes two terms to be discriminated** (Cf. 
above, sec. 20). How many objects can the mind 
embrace at once ? The greater the number of objects 
the fainter the consciousness of each; but it seems 
possible to attend to five or six, or even seven, distinct 
objects at once, e.g., dots on a sheet of paper, not of 
course with full consciousness, but "without absolute 
confusion " (Hamilton, Led, Metaph., i., pp. 252-4). 

This discrimination of varying degrees of conscious- 
ness has been recently made still clearer by Wundt. 
We know that in seeing, while our gaze is usually fixed 
on one particular object, we have a general perception 
of many surrounding things. A corresponding distinc- 
tion can be drawn between the internal point of view, 
wherein consciousness is concentrated, and the internal 
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field of view lying around it, wherein consciousness is 
less intense. The more intense the concentration, the 
more limited the area of the point of attention. 
Wundt calls the entiy into the mental field of view a 
perception, while he gives the name apperception to 
the entry into the actual point of view of attention. 

(40) Volition. 

*' Will or Volition comprises all the actions of human 
beings in so fer as impeUed or guided by feeUngs. 
Actions not prompted by feelings are not voluntary 
{Ment Sd., p. 2). In order to understand Professor 
Bain's account of Will it is necessary to get rid of the 
notion that the Will is a distinct and ultimate " division 
of the Mind," in the same way as Thought and Feeling 
(sec. 6 above). He analyses Volition in its simplest 
form into two factors, Feeling and Muscular EflFort* 
Deliberation is not necessary to a voluntary act. There 
is no stepping in of the ego to determine which of 
two balanced motives shall prevail. " There is no inter- 
vening entity to determine whether the motive shall 
bring forth the act ; a motive may be arrested, but 
only through the might of a stronger. In metaphysical 
theory it is often taken for granted that deliberation or 
choice is the type, representative, or essential feature of 

* Compare Ment Sci., pp. 215-6. "Volition is action under 
Feeling ; its differentia therefore is active energy for an end. " It is, 
however, not easy to reconcile this analysis with the sentence which 
immediately precedes it. 
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the WilL This is not the fact. The most general and 
essential attribute of the Will is to act at once on 
a motive; it is an exception, although of frequent 
occurrence, to stop and deliberate, that is, to suspend 
action until an intellectual process has had time given 
to it to bring forward ideal motives which may pos- 
sibly conflict with the actual, and change the result " 
{Ment. Sd., p. 363). Thus then, according to Professor 
Bain, all action produced by fully conscious feeling is 
voluntary action. 

In order to get a still clearer view of this conception 
of Will, we may quote from two or three thinkers who 
adopt substantially, though not exactly, the same 
doctrine as Professor Bain. " In deliberation the last 
appetite or aversion immediately adhering to the action 
or to the omission thereof is what we call the Will, 
WiU therefore is the last appetite in deliberating" 
(Hobbes). " ' To will * is to wish or desire certain ot 
those bodily movements which immediately follow our 
desires of them " (Austin). " Every volition is a com- 
plex idea composed of two elements : the one is an idea 
of an action ; the other is a desire for the occurrence of 
that action.* If I will to strike, I have an idea of a 
certain movement, and a desire that that movement 
should take place ; if I will to think of any subject, or 
in other words to attend to that subject, I have an idea 

* Note that Professor Bain explains Desire by Will, not Will by 
Desire. Desire according to him is a special kind of feeling impelling 
to action, but checked by inability to act {Ment. Sci.^ pp. 366 and 
371). 
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of the subject, and a strong desire that it should remain 
present to my consciousness. And so far as I can 
discover, this combination of an idea of an object with 
an emotion, is everything that can be directly observed 
in an act of volition. It differs from other desires 
simply in the fact, that we regard ourselves as possible 
causes of the action desired " (Huxley). 

In reflex action the connection between the special 
stimulus and its appropriate action is so complete that 
the movement follows automatically. But in very many 
cases the connection is less certain. The tract to be 
foUo.wed by the nervous current, which has ascended to 
some nervous centre by the afferent nerves, is not 
clearly marked out ; a delay occurs, and several possible 
movements are thought of, before an actual movement 
takes place. In other words, when the inner connection 
between the reception of certain sensations and the 
performance of certain acts is perfectly organised, we 
have automatic action ; when the connection is not 
definite, we get consciousness and volition* There is 
no room, in such a theory as this, for the intervention 
of a hypothetical ego. 

By the opposite school of philosophy very different 
accounts have been given. 

" Will is a power of control over the other faculties 
and capacities of our nature, by means of which we are 
enabled to determine personal activity . . . Will is 

* Spencer, Princ, Psych. ^ i., p. 496. Note that aU the thinkers 
referred to differ from Mr Bain as to the relation between WiU and 
Deliberation. 
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a power distinct from all the other powers already 
named. Intellect is Knowing power. Will is Con- 
trolling power, Emotion is excitement of feeling in 
contemplation of an object, Will is energy from within 
directing iis in our relations to external objects" 
(Calderwood). " The essential characteristic of Volition, 
as presented to the mind, consists in the consciousness 
of a power of choosing between two aUemative deter- 
minations " (Mansel). 

Broadly, the Associationists mean by a " Volition " 
the state of consciousness which ensues when the 
internal or external stimulus fdesire or sensation) does 
not act automatically and unconsciously. The Intui- 
tionists mean by a " Volition " an act of control exer- 
cised by the ego over thoughts or actions. 

(41) Freedom of the Will. 

Assuming the accuracy of the Association school's 
account of Will, the question, "Is the Will free ?" can 
have no meaning. If Will simply denotes a kind of 
feeling, and to this they reduce it,* and not an act of 
control exercised by the ego, the predicates free or Tiot 
free can neither of them be applied to it. This is the 
principal part of Professor Bain's polemic against Free 
Will. 

* **That this same * WilV is just nothing at all, has been proved 
(in my opinion) beyond controversy by the late Dr Brown : who has 
also expelled from the origin of entities those fancied beings called 
* powers ' of which this imaginary * Will' is one" (Austin). 
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We may perhaps summarise the chief arguments 
in favour of Determinism or against Libertarianism 
thus*: — 

(i) The words free and its opposite have no meaning 
in this connection : the whole controversy is a 
logomachy. 

(ii) Regularity of sequence, shown most strikingly in 
statistical tables of crime, etc., proves that there 
is no irregular or undetermined intrusion of 
the ego into the field of mental and moral 
phenomena. 

(iii) The belief in Uniformity of Causation -has been 
steadily extending itself to all classes of pheno- 
mena, in the Moral as well as Physical Sciences : 
the only exception alleged is that of WilL 

(iv) All unconscious action is determined by physical 
causes ; and no clear line can be drawn between 
conscious and unconscious action. Note especi- 
ally that actions which we habitually perform 
often pass from the former class into the latter. 

(v) We explain the voluntary action of all men, 
except ourselves, on the principle of Causation. 
We even explain our own past, and infer our 
own future, actions in this way. 

(vi) While the Free Will (Libertarian) view of Moral 
Responsibility seems the natural and primary 
one (viz., that, as Kant says, Ottgffe^ implies C7an), 

* See Sidgwick, Mdh, JEth., Bk. I., ch. v. 
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yet the Determinist can give the fundamental 
terms of Ethics perfectly clear and definite mean- 
ings,andcan thusfind asufficient basis for criminal 
law. Indeed, it is asserted by Determinists that 
the real difficulty is to justify Punishment at all, 
except on the assumption that our actions are 
strictly determined by motives (cf. Bain, Ment. 
Sd., p 404 ; Mill, Eocam. Ham., p 592). 

On the other hand, the chief argument of the 
Libertarians, or believers in Free Will, is derived from 
our own consciousness. They assert that, in the 
moment of deliberate volition, we are certainly con- 
scious of a power to choose between the alternative 
actions before our minds ; and they claim for this in- 
tuition the right to decide the matter in their favour, 
on the ground of its immediateness, definiteness, and 
vividness.* Next in importance is the argument 
noticed above, that the existence of moral responsi- 
bility involves Freedom of the Will. 

If we accept the belief that there is an underlying 
ego distinct from the aggregate of feelings and ideas at 
any given moment, the Libertarian view will present 
few difficulties of importance. If, however, we accept 
the Association view in its most consistent development 
(as, for instance, by Hume, Spencer, and apparently Mr 
Bain) — viz., that such an ego does not exist, but that 
the entire group of psychical states which constitute the 



Compare Mr Spencer's defence of Realism (sec. 83 above). 
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antecedent of a given action constitute also myself at 
that moment, the Libertarian view can hardly be ren- 
dered sufficiently intelligible to us to merit even the 
title of an illusion. 



(42) Origin and Development of the Will. 

" The primitive elements of the Will " are — (1) Spon- 
taneity of Movement, and (2) the fact which Mr Bain 
calls Self-conservation. " In the maturing or growth of 
the Will, there is an extensive series of acquisitions, 
under the law of Retenti veness or Contiguity/' " Our 
voluntary power, as appearing in mature life, is a bundle 
of acquisitions." 

By Spontaneity is meant the fact, " that the active 
organs may pass into movement apart from the stimulus 
of Sensation." On this Prof. Bain (unlike Mr Herbert 
Spencer) lays great stress. To prove it, he refers to the 
tonicity of the muscles ; the permanent closure of the 
sphincters; the activity maintained by the heart and 
other involuntary muscles ; the act of awakening from 
sleep (usually caused by a sudden rush of nervous powier 
to the limbs) ; the early spontaneous movements of 
children, etc. " As Spontaneity is not necessarily pre- 
ceded by Feeling, there must be some medium for 
uniting it with our feelings ;" this is found in the Law 
of Self-conservation — "States of pleasure are concom- 
mitant with an increase, and states of pain with an 
abatement of some or all of the vital functions" (Sec. 
18 above). From these elements voluntary command 
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over the organs is derived. "At the outset there 
happens a coincidence^ purely accidental, between a 
pleasure and a movement (of Spontaneity) that main- 
tains and increases it ; or between a pain and a move- 
ment that alleviates or removes it; by the link of 
Self-conservation, the movement bringing pleasure, or 
removing pain, is sustained and augmented. Should 
this happen repeatedly an adhesive growth takes place, 
through which the feeling can afterwards command the 
movement^' (Ment iSci,, p. 325). Note, "that it is 
necessary for the commencement of voluntary power, 
that the organs to be commanded separately, should be 
capable of isolation from the outset " {Ih., p. 319). 

" The second step in the growth of the Will is the 
uniting of movements with intermediate ends." "A 
sensation in itself indiflferent can awaken interest, by 
being the constant antecedent of some pleasure ;" and 
by Association serves, at last, just as well to excite the 
proper movements as the final ends themselves. Fresh 
Associations of this kind are being constantly made ; 
and, among special cases. Professor Bain notes the direct 
association of movements with the word of command ; 
those coming under Imitation (which is thus not an 
instinct); and the still further association, between 
muscular movements and the mere wish to move, and 
lastly, with the idea of the effect to be produced {Ment 
Sci., pp. 332-8). 
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(43) Motives. 

We have seen that, according to Prof. Bain, Pleasures 
and Pains are the only real motives or ultimate ends of 
action, but that by Association " indifferent" sensations, 
words of command, and even ideal representations of 
effects to be produced, are capable of stimulating the 
Will, i.e., of producing voluntary actions ; and we saw, 
amongst other things, that Professor Bain considers the 
connection between voluntary movement and Will or 
Desire to be a result of Association. But the name of 
Motive is also applied to other things besides Pleasures 
and Pains, as, for instance, Money, Knowledge, and 
Virtue. These, although only means, have become 
ends (i.e.. Motives) of action by Association. 

Observe, that Pleasures and Pains have their effect 
as Motives, when present only in idea, as well as when 
present in reality. This " ideal persistence '* of pleasure 
and pain is affected by (1) their strength or intensity; 
(2) their continuance or repetition ; (3) their intellec- 
tual character — the more intellectual they are the more 
persistent ; (4) the special endowment of the individual's 
mind for the memory of pleasures and pains ; and (5) 
the existence of collateral associations. 

Persistence of Ideas is a special disturbing element. 
The fixed idea becomes a motive that is strong out of 
all proportion to its felicific character. Compare, for 
instance, the Love of Power, and Philanthropy. These 
ideas, owing to the emotional excitement attached to 
them, come to be followed out irrespective of the 
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pleasure or pain they may cause us. This is the 
explanation given by Prof. Bain of all disinterested or 
extra-regarding action, such as Love and Patriotism. 



(44) Mode of Action of the WiU. 

Observation seems to show us that the Will can 
effect : — (1) Muscular Movements. (2) " Changes in the 
train of ideas and feelings that constitutes our conscious 
life." (3) " Changes in the permanent tendencies to 
action that compose what is called our * character"' 
(Sidgwick, Meth, Eth, Bk. I., ch. v., sec. 4). 

Some psychologists confine the sphere of Will to mere 
muscular movements ; this view is adopted by Pro- 
fessor Bain. " The control of Feeling and of Thought 
is through the muscles." " The intervention of the Will 
being restricted to movements, the voluntary control of 
the Feelings hinges on the muscular accompaniments." 
In the same way the control of Will over Thought is due 
to the " local identity of actual and of ideal movements :" 
hence the control over actual movements leads on to 
control over ideal movements. It will be noticed that 
Professor Bain does not very clearly point out how a 
control of the Will over ideas of movements is developed 
into a control over ideas of other kinds, not " occupying 
the same parts *' as those of muscular movements. And 
further, it should be remembered, that the "local 
identity " of ideal sensations with actual sensations is 
only a hypothesis, more or less plausible {Ment Sci. 
jqj. 89, 157 seq., 338-9). 

H 
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(45) Methods of Ethics. 

We mean by Ethics, the Science of Conduct or 
Practice. It seeks to discover what constitutes moral 
goodness, and to determine rules of action in conformity 
with this standard. The great characteristic of all 
purely Ethical propositions is the occurrence of the pre- 
dicates aaghtf right, etc. These terms may be used in 
a relative, or in an absolute, sense. We may hold that 
a certain action is incumbent on us, because it is neces- 
sary to a certain end that we are aiming at; or we 
may hold that the action is incumbent on us, not be- 
<;ause it conduces to any end, but in itself, and without 
reference to its consequences. A theory of Ethics that 
regards certain rules as absolutely obligatory, without 
explicit reference to their ultimate consequences, is 
called an Independent system of Ethics. A theory 
that makes the rightness of actions depend on their 
conduciveness to some aissumed end is called a i>e- 
jpendent or Relative system of Ethics. 

Reflection seems to show that there are only two 
things which men regard as intrinsically reasonable 
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ends of conduct, viz. : (i) Perfection or Excellence, and 
(ii) Happiness. A man may make Fame the end of all 
his actions, and model his life accordingly; but "no 
one has deliberately maintained that Fame is an object 
which men ought to seek, except as a means to some- 
thing else, either as the best stimulus to the attainment 
of Excellence, or because its pursuit affords, on the whole, 
the keenest happiness" (Sidgwick). Either of these 
ultimate ends. Perfection and Happiness, may be sought 
— (a) for oneself alone, or (6) for all. We thus get five 
main possible views of Ethics : — 



1. Independent, or Intuitive 



II. Dependent, 
taking as an 
end 



1. Perfection | 

2. Happiness | 



(a) of oneself 
(6) of all 

{a) of oneself 
(6) of all 



The four dependent theories may be respectively called 
Egoistic and Universalistic Perfectionism, and Egoistic 
and Universalistic Hedonism.* Practically, however, 
the Moralists, who take Perfection or Excellence as the 
rational end of conduct, consider Virtue as by far the most 
important element in the Excellence aimed at, and Virtue 
(unless we accept the Hedonistic view) consists in "the 
observance of certain rules of Duty intuitively known." 
Hence, to a large extent, the first Dependent Method 



* Hedonism means a system of Ethics that takes Pleasnre {^^ovfi) 
as the ultimate end of all truly rational action. We may add here, 
that a theory of absolute Altruism, or regard only for others, is perhaps 
ideally possible. 
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coincides with the Independent or Intuitive Method. 
On the other hand, if the Hedonistic view of Virtue be 
taken by a Perfectionist, his theory of conduct will 
hardly differ from those pure Hedonists who explicitly 
set Happiness or Pleasure as their ultimate end. Thus 
we reduce the Methods to three: — (1) Intuitionism, 
the theory of absolute rules of Duty intuitively known ; 
(2) Egoistic Hedonism, the theory which takes as the 
proper end of conduct the happiness of I-myself ; (3) 
Universalistic Hedonism, which takes as its end the 
happiness of all. It is this third method that is pro- 
perly called " Utilitarianism," using the word in its his- 
torical meaning, to denote the moral philosophy of 
Bentham and Mill. 

This classification of the systems of Ethics has been 
arrived at by a consideration of the possible answers 
which might be given to the question, *' What is the 
ultimate standard of Right and Wrong ?" " Why ought 
I to do some given action 1" Professor Bain briefly 
indicates the " leading answers " which have been given 
{Moral Sci,, p. 429), and we shall see that his list can 
be reduced to the above. He enumerates — (1) The 
Arbitrary Will of the Deity ; but no one would advo- 
cate the acceptance of this standard unless he believed 
that God was omniscient and all-holy, and that, con- 
sequently, everything ordered by God was right (2) 
The commands of the Sovereign or State ( = Law) ; 
this was advanced by Hobbes, but on the ground that 
absolute government tended to the greatest happiness 
of the individual ; hence Hobbes was really an Egoistic 
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Hedonist* (3) The Intdlectiuil or Rational theory, 
and (4) the Moral Sense theory, are both forms of the 
Intuitional theory, the diflference between them being 
psychological, and not ethical — ^viz., whether the Intui- 
tion, which perceives moral distinctions, is of the nature 
of Heason or Emotion. (5) Self-interest = Egoistic 
Hedonism. The student should guard against the 
assumption that this theory was originated by Mande- 
ville, a writer of whose importance Professor Bain seems 
to entertain a somewhat exaggerated opinion. It was 
implicit in nearly all Greek ethical thought, and had 
been " put forth " by several English writers (e,g,, 
Hobbes) before Mandeville's time. (6) Utilitarianism 
= Universalistic Hedonism. 

In addition to the views mentioned above, there is a 
way of looking at Ethics which is not so easy of classifi- 
cation. Instead of beginning with the notions of Right, 
Ought, etc., and trying to find an answer to the ques- 
tion, "Why ought I to do so and so V it begins with 
the notions Goodness, Excellence, etc., and tries to 
answer the question, "What is good V* "What is intrin- 
sically desirable V This was the old Greek way of 
approaching the question of Ethics, and is allied to the 
Perfectionist, and hence to the Intuitionist, point of 
view. Its most distinguished English representative 
is Shaftesbury (Meth, Mh., Bk. I., ch. ix., sees. 1-3). 



* It may be remarked that Professor Bain's own theory, which he 
appears to consider Utilitarian, mainly coincides with this view of 
Hobbes. 
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(46) Relative and Independent Ethics. 

As we have seen, the Intuitionist usually regards 
Morality as eonsistiug of a number of Moral Truths 
(which are also moral rules), that are independent and 
absolute in their character. Other thinkers regard 
morality as a series of truths or rules that are relative 
to an end, such as Perfection or Happiness for oneself 
or people in general. Such a view makes the rightness 
of the rules dependent on the rightness of the end. 
Thus the latter thinkers are sometimes said to hold a 
relative theory of Ethics. 

The term relative is also used of morality in other 
senses. It is sometimes said, that since the received 
rules of morality vary in diflferent ages and countries, 
we have no right to regard any moral laws as absolute. 
Theft, for instance, is regarded as praisewoi-thy in nearly 
all communities of a low degree of civilisation. But 
this does not prove that there is no absolute right and 
wrong, any more than does the existence of error show 
there is no such thing as absolute scientific truth. 

Again, it is alleged that, since duty varies with the 
individual, all morality is relative. In a sense this is 
no doubt true, but it is quite compatible with the 
assertion that certain kinds of conduct are objectively 
right; for apparent exceptions may be explained on 
grounds of universal validity. To go further than this, 
and to assert that an action may be right without coming 
under some general ethical principle, valid for all men, 
is practically to deny the existence of morality at all. 
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(47) Inductive and Intuitive Ethics. 

The terms Inductive and Intuitive are often used to 
express the distinction between Hedonism and Intui- 
tionism. So also the words d posteriori and d priori. 
" But such a contrast seems to indicate a certain con- 
fusion of thought. For what the ' inductive ' moralist 
professes to know d posteriori by induction from 
experience, is commonly not the same thing as what 
the intuitive moralist professes to know by intuition. 
In the former case it is the conduciveness to pleasure of 
certain kinds of action that is methodically ascertained; 
in the latter case, their rightness : there is, therefore, 
no proper opposition. . . . Experience can at most 
tell us that all meu always do seek pleasure ; it cannot tell 
us that anyone ought to seek it. The latter proposition 
is, therefore, as 'intuitive' as the statement of any 
other ultimate end " (Sidgwick). This passage is an 
important criticism of such arguments as those in Bain's 
Mor. Sci., pp. 441-3 ; and Mill's Utilitarianism, p. 58, 
seq. (Metk. Eth., Bk. I., ch. viii., sec. 2.) 



(48) Egoism and Altruism. 

An Egoistic view of Ethics recognises as ultimate 
only duty to oneself, viz., to seek one's own good. If 
good be taken to mean Pleasure and absence of Pain, 
the theory will be what Mr Sidgwick calls Egoistic 
Hedonism. If good is not interpreted to mean mere 
Pleasure and absence of Pain, the theory, although 
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Egoistic, is not Hedonistic. All the Greek theories of 
Ethics were at least implicitly Egoistic, though not 
necessarily Hedonistic. 

On the other hand, Altruism, strictly speaking, should 
mean vivre pour autrui — it is the doctrine of Self- 
Sacrifice. A is to care ordy for the happiness of B, 
C, D, etc. Utilitarianism puts my happiness on the 
same level as that of others; Altruism refuses to 
acknowledge it at alL Nevertheless, the term Altruism 
is used as equivalent to Utilitarianism by most English 
writers. 



(49) Intuitionism. 

The term Intuitional is used to denote that Ethical 
theory which makes Rightness " a quality inherent in 
actions independently of their conduciveness to any 
end/' " When we say that Right conduct is known by 
Intuition, we are understood to mean that it is ascer- 
tained by sinaply * looking at ' the actions themselves 
without considering their consequences " {Meth. JEth., 
Bk. L, ch. viii., sec. 1). 

Among moralists who have adopted this view of 
Ethics, there are, however, some important differences. 

I. As to Logical Method — Inductive or Deductive, 
— Is it individual action that is in the first place appre- 
hended to be right,^and are all valid propositions in 
Ethics obtained by generalisation from such particular 
judgments ? This was the ** induction" which Socrates 
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used ; his plan was to work towards the true definition 
of each ethical term by examining and comparing dif- 
ferent instances of its application. The popular view 
of conscience seems to point to such a method, since the 
dictates of conscience are commonly thought to relate 
to particular actions. This inductive method, which is' 
at once ultra-intuitional and ultra-empirical, may be 
called Instinctive Intuitionisni* 

Another logical method followed by the typical 
Christian Moralists (Butler, etc.), assumes that we can 
discern general moral rules with clear and finally valid 
intuition. Such rules are sometimes called moral 
axioms, and compared with the axioms of geometry, in 
respect of definiteness, certainty, and self-evidence. 
Here the method is deductive; a given action is 
brought under one of these rules, and then pronounced 
right or wrong. Mr Sidgwick calls this Dogmatic 
IntuitionisifYi, and distinguishes it from another deduc- 
tive method. Philosophic Intuitionism, which attempts 
to find some one or two principles, from which these 
current moral rules may themselves be deduced, and 
thus reduced to a more systematic form. Such attempts 
have been made by Clarke, Kant, etc. 

II. Besides these differences as to logical method, 
Intuitional Moralists differ as to what it is tliab is 
intuitively apprehended. For instance, the following 



*The Intuition here, however, is not "Rational Intuition," since 
Reason is the faculty of apprehending universal, not particular truths. 
(See sec 29, above.) 
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views have been held: — (1) The quality perceived is 
the lightness of actions, and the moml obligation to 
perform them (Butler); (2) Their goodness, or desira- 
bility; or (3) Their moral beauty. 

III. And there are further differences as to the uUi- 
mate reason for doing what is intuitively ascertained 
to be right, e,g, : (1) The reason for obeying it is con- 
tained in the intuition itself (Kant) ; (2) Conformity to 
the Divine Will (ordinary Christian Moralists) ; (3) 
Conformity to Nature (Shaftesbury); (4) Our own 
happiness in this world or the next (Locke). A word 
or two may be said of the first and last of these. The 
mere recognition that " I ought to do this," is the only 
adequate reason why I should do it, says Kant ; if I 
do the action for any other reason, the act is not truly 
moral ; it is only when we do what we ought because 
we ought, that we are truly moral. This bindingness of 
duty for its own sake alone, is what Kant calls the 
Categorical (as opposed to a hypothetical)* Imperative. 
The view that the ultimate reason for doing one's duty 
is because of the present or future happiness to be got, 
is the direct opposite of this ; but it has been advanced 
by Intuitionists such as Locke, and Utilitarians such as 
Paley. By such writers the idea of God is assumed, 
and the rewards and punishments of a future life are 
considered to constitute the real reason for virtue. Such 

* A hypothetical imperative prescribes an action merely as a means 
to an end — Justice, for instance, as a means to Happiness, as in the 
Utilitarian theory. 
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systems are a kind of compromise between Egoistic 
Hedonism and Intuitionism, or some other Non-Egoistic 
principle (Meth. Eth,, Book L, ch. viii.). 



(50) Utilitarianism. 

We must very carefully distinguish between the two 
forms of Hedonism, viz., Egoistic and Universalistic. 
These have been, and still are, constantly confounded 
by writers of all schools. The former, however, posits 
as the ultimately reasonable end of action, my happi- 
ness ; the latter posits the happiness of all. 

And we must guard with equal care against con- 
sidering that any particular psychological theories 
concerning the genesis of moral ideas are necessarily 
connected with the purely ethical theory of Utili- 
tarianism, e.g,, a Utilitarian is not bound by his theory 
to accept the psychological view that the moral 
sentiments are derived, by "Association of Ideas" or 
otherwise, from experience of non-moral pleasures and 
pains resulting from different kinds of conduct. The 
validity of a moral principle is not to be settled by any 
investigation of its origin. 

"By Utilitarianism," Mr Sidgwick, its latest and 
most logical exponent, understands, "the Ethical theory 
first distinctly formulated by Bentham, that the conduct 
which, under any given circumstances, is externally or 
objectively right, is that which will produce the greatest 
amount of happiness on the whole," or more precisely, 
the conduct which will produce " the greatest possible 
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happiness to the greatest possible number." Ben- 
tham's own statement is, that, ''He who adopts the 
principle of utility esteems virtue to be a good only 
on account of the pleasures which result from it; he 
regards vice as an evil only because of the pains which it 
produces/' Again, "Nature has placed Mankind under 
the government of two sovereign masters, pain and 
pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what we 
ought to do." " By the principle of utility is meant, 
that principle which approves or disapproves of every 
action whatsoever, according to the tendency which it 
appears to have to augment or diminish the happiness 
of the party whose interest is in question.*' * The late 
Mr Mill enunciated it thus : — "Actions are right in pro- 
portion as they tend to promote happiness, and wrong 
as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness." 

In the above definitions, Happiness means simply 
"pleasure and the absence of pain ;" while unhappiness 
means "pain and the privation of pleasure." And 
Bentham expressly guards against giving to the words 
any ideal elevation ; *' in this matter we want no 
refinement, no metaphysics;" for as he elsewhere says, 
" given equal amounts of pleasure, pushpin is as good 
as poetry.** Mill endeavoured to make such a " refined" 
or "metaphysical" distinction between dijBFerent kinds 
of pleasure on the ground of quality, apart from the 
actual quaTvtity of pleasure experienced ; he held that 

* Bentham often, as in this sentence, confuses Egoistic Hedonism 
with his own XJniversalistic Hedonism, which is alone properly known 
as Utilitarianism. 
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certain pleasures are better in Jdnd than others. But 
if pleasurableness is the test of goodness, a pleasure 
which is less pleasant than another is less desirable, less 
good. " If of two pleasures the one that is * higher/ or 
more ' refined/ is at the same time less pleasant, the 
Hedonist must consider it unreasonable to prefer it '* 
(Sidgwick, Meth, Eth., Bk. IL, ch. ii., sec. 2). 

If happiness is desirable, the Greatest Happiness will 
be the most desirable — the summum bonum. Hence 
this will be the ultimate end of all our actions. But 
Utilitarians have not explained whether they mean 
the greatest total happiness, or the greatest averagre 
happiness (Meth, Eth., Bk. IV., ch. i., sec. 2). 

Passing over this difficulty, and gi*anting that Pleasure 
is to be the ultimate aim of our actions, how are we to 
distribute it? Whose happiness are we to take into 
account, and in what way? "The principle which 
most Utilitarians have tacitly or expressly adopted is 
that of pure equality ; as given by Bentham's formula, 
* Everybody to count for one, and nobody for more than 
one.*" This equality, it will be noticed, is not pre- 
scribed by the main axiom of Utilitarianism — that we 
should seek the greatest Happiness of the greatest 
Number — but comes ab extra, " We have to supple- 
ment the principle of seeking the greatest happmess on 
the whole by some principle of Just or Right distribu- 
tion of this happiness/' as Mr Sidgwick says. 

And who are the persons among whom we are to 
distribute the greatest happiness? It is disputed 
whether we should take into consideration all sentient 
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creatures, and hence the lower animals. But to scien- 
tifically take into consideration the pleasures and pains 
of the lower animals introduces so much difficulty that, 
as a rule, the effect of an action on the hedonic 
condition of sentient creatures other than men cannot 
be taken into account. Is each of the lower animals to 
*' count for one ? " If not, what fraction of a unit is to be 
assigned to it ? Or are we to take different fractions 
according to the position of the animal in the scale of 
being? The same difficulty recurs with respect to 
Posterity. If the greatest happiness at which we are to 
aim is to be the greatest possible 8um total of happi- 
ness, we should certainly not strive to repress population. 
On the other hand, if we are to aim at producing the 
greatest possible average happiness, this wUl probably be 
secured by very much limiting the increase of population. 
Understanding by Greatest Happiness the greatest 
possible surplus of pleasure over pain — and not attempt- 
ing to solve the difficulties alluded to above — ^we see 
that ** the assumption is involved that all pleasures 
are capable of being quantitatively compared with one 
another and with all pains; that every feeling has a 
certain intensive quantity, positive or negative (or, 
perhaps, zero), in respect of preferableness or desirable- 
ness and that this quantity may be known, so that each 
may be weighed in ideal • scales against any other." 
This weighing of pleasure and pains against counter- 
balancing pains and pleasures has been termed by 
Bentham " Moral Arithmetic," and by Mr Sidgwick " the 
Utilitarian calculus." 
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(51) Objections to Utilitarianism. 

Putting aside the various psychological hypotheses 
which have been mixed up with Utilitarianism both by 
adherents and opponents, the following objections, 
amongst others, have been urged against the ethical 
theory. Ttey may be arranged under three heads — (1) 
DiflSculties connected with the Calculus ; (2) Difficulties 
connected with the rule of Distribution ; and (3) Prac- 
tical Difficulties. 

(1) Pleasure is essentially subjective and individual, 
and, hence, incapable of measurement. This is shown by 
the doubts and difficulties which accompany all attempts 
to construct a " scientific " Hedonism. Our estimates 
of our own past experience of pleasure and pain are 
neither definite nor consistent ; still less can we appro- 
priate the past experience of others. We must acknow- 
ledge, that ''scientific Hedonism does not rest on an 
empirical basis" {Meth. Mh., Bk. II., ch. iii.). This 
applies, of course, both to Utilitarianism or Univer- 
salistic Hedonism, and to Egoistic Hedonism.* 

(2) Tendency to produce Happiness is not the sole 
meaning of Right, since we have to seek for a rigid 
rule of Distribution, which we ought to follow, from 
some other .source apart from the "greatest Happiness 
of the greatest Number" principle. Hence this prin- 
ciple cannot be called the sole standard of right 

* Here come in the objections derived from the vagueness of the 
principle of Utility itself, already noticed. Do we mean totcU or average 
Happiness ? Are we to include all sentient creatures ? 
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action. We must assume an independent standard of 
justice. 

(3) Besides these difficulties there are others of less 
weight, which Mill has answered more or less satis- 
factorily. For instance ; always to seek the Happiness 
of all is too high a standard of conduct, it exacts more 
than ordinary people can practice. Mill replies that the 
greatest Happiness of the greatest Number principle is 
only a test of the objective rightness of actions, and we 
are not bound to perform every action from this motive. 
On the other hand, it has been urged that it is a low 
and unspiritual doctrine, chilling the sympathies and 
placing the Expedient in place of the Eight. Mill 
points out the difference between Utilitarianism and 
Egoism, and shows that enlightened Hedonism con- 
demns the sacrifice of future happiness to present hap- 
piness which is involved in the breach of moral rules. 
The Eight is after all the most Expedient; what is 
often called expedient (in contradistinction to Eight), is 
only expedient in a relative and temporary sense. But, 
it is also objected, " there is not time, previous to action, 
for calculating the effects of any line of conduct on the 
general happiness.** Mill answers that there may be 
secondary principles (a kind of aadomata media) which, 
though deducible from the ultimate formula, are more 
convenient to work with. " Nobody argues that the art 
of Navigation is not founded on Astronomy, because 
sailors cannot wait to calculate the Nautical Almanac *' 
(Mill, Utilitai^Qiism, ch. ii.). 
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(52) Brief Sketch of English Ethical Theories. 

Hobhes (1588-1679). The real end for each is to seek 
his own good — that is, his own pleasure or means of 
pleasure — his self-preservation. Hence the natural state 
of mankind is war. But this Egoism is self-limiting ; 
a kind of compact, or treaty of peace, is entered into — 
the result of selfishness and fear. Thus arise Society 
and the State. Since any settled social order is better 
than the state of nature, a good man will always obey 
the laws of the State, for fear of weakening the social 
order. For the same reasons a strong government is 
needed ; and thus we are led to the peculiar absolutism 
supported by Hobbes. What the sovereign commands 
is right ; what he forbids is wrong. If there were no 
law there would be no justice, no distinction of meum 
and tuum. At the same time it is reasonable for me to 
obey moral rules only as long as others obey them; 
hence, again, the necessity for a strong government. 
Thus the system of Hobbes was essentially Egoistic. 

Hobbes's system aroused great opposition. Attacks 
were made on it from two sides. (1) It was not denied 
by one set of writers, that happiness, well-being, etc., 
were the proper aim and end of action ; only they urged 
that the good at which we ought to aim is the general 
good as distinguished from the good of the agent 
himself, the " common good of all rationals " (Cumber- 
land), the "good of the publick" (Shaftesbury). This 
line of argument gradually led to Utilitarianism, as 

good came to be more and more clearly identified with 

I 
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pleasure. (2) Other writers, however, approached the 
question from a wholly diflferent point of view, and 
assimilated the rules of morality to the propositions of 
mathematics ; they were ti^hs which could be deduced 
from the very nature of man, the world, and God. 
There are in " Morals, as in Geometry, certain unalterable 
relations, aspects and proportions of things, with their 
consequent agreements and disagreements." No one 
will deny this, and refuse to see the truth of moral 
axioms, unless from *' the extremest stupidity of mind, 
corruption of manners, and perverseness of spirit." For 
men to act wrongly and wickedly is to act "contrary 
to that understanding, reason, and judgment, which God 
has implanted in their nature, on purpose to enable 
them to discern the difference between good and eviL 
'Tis attempting to destroy that order by which the 
universe subsists" {Clarke). To this Rational or Intuir 
tive school of Ethics belonged Cudworth, another 
opponent of Hobbes, as well as Clarke. 

Butler (1692-1752) in some degree combined both 
lines of argument. He tells us "that there are two 
ways in which the subject of morals may be treated* 
One begins from inquiring into the abstract relations of 
things [Clarke, etc.] : the other from a matter of fact, 
namely, what the particular nature of man is, its several 
parts, their economy or constitution; from whence it 
proceeds to determine what course of life it is which is 
correspondent to this whole nature [Shaftesbury], In 
the former method the conclusion is expressed thus: 
that vice is contrary to the nature and reason of things. 
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in the latter, that it is a violation or breaking in upon 
our own nature. They both lead us to the same thing, 
our obligations to the practice of virtue ; and thus they 
exceedingly strengthen and enforce each other. . . . 
The following discourses [Butler's own Sermons] proceed 
chiefly in this latter method." Butler points out that 
in human nature there are two supreme impulses — self- 
love and conscience. He lays stress on the disinterested- 
ness of our benevolent impulses ; and shows that in all 
our desires except self-love itself, the primary end, the 
object desired, is not our own pleasure but some external 
thing, i.e., they are extra-regarding. The two principles, 
Self-love and Conscience ( = Moral Sentiment), preside 
over these inferior impulses ; but Butler does not quite 
clearly determine the relative positions of self-love and 
conscience with regard to each other, whether they are 
strictly co-ordinate, or one of them subordinate to the 
other. On the whole, however, Butler seems to give the 
supremacy to conscience ; which is the guide assigned to 
us by the Author of Nature. " Every man is naturally a 
law to himself ; " or in other words, " every one may find 
within himself the rule of right and obUgations to follow 
it." We arrive, then, at a conception of man as a Hier- 
archy of im|)ulses, conscience being supreme. No man 
can " be said to act conformably to his constitution of 
nature unless he allows to that superior principle the 
absolute authority which is due to it." " You cannot 
form a notion of this faculty, conscience, without taking 
in judgment, direction, superintendency. This is a 
constituent part of the idea. . . . Had it strength 
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as it had right; had it power as it had manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world." 

All mention of Shaftesbury (1671-1713), a most 
important thinker, is omitted by Professor Bain in his 
summary. Although the predecessor of Butler, and the 
predecessor to whom he is most indebted, it suits our 
arrangement better to notice him here. The general 
view of Ethics taken by him has been already indicated 
in the quotation from Butler ; but we may here add a 
few details. Nothing is absolutely ill except what is 
absolutely detrimental to the whole system to which it 
belongs; hence even "private self-affection" is good, 
except when it militates against the good of the species, 
which only happens when it is too strong. We have a 
" reflex afiection," that is, we reflect on our own aflTections 
(impulses), and approve or disapprove them. A creature 
which has this " reflecting faculty " invariably approves 
what is right and disapproves what is wrong. It is this 
reflex goodness which constitutes Virtue: Shaftesbury 
calls it the " Sense of Right and Wrong." 

Good actions done from fear and hope, that is, from 
egoistic reasons, are not virtuous ; even if the object of 
the fear or hope be God. As soon as any one *' is come 
to have any affection toward what is morally good, and 
can like or affect such good for its own sake, as good and 
amiable in itself ; then he is in some degree virtuous, 
and not till then." Shaftesbury divides the impulses 
into (1) Natural or kindly affections, leading to the 
**good of the Public ;'* (2) Self-affections leading to the 
"good of the Private;" and (3) Unnatural affections. 
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contrary to all good. And he lays down, that to have 
the natural affections strong is to '* have the chief means 
and power of self-enjoyment," and ''to want them is 
certain misery ; " that to have the self-affections too 
strong, or " beyond their degree of subordinacy *' to the 
natural affections is also miserable; and that to have 
the unnatural affections is to be miserable in the highest 
degree. We thus see Shaftesbury laying down the 
"hierarchy of impulses," on which Butler afterwards 
built his system. 

Hutclieson (1694-174j7) went still further. He 
showed that the happiness derived from the kindly 
affections does not prevent them from being really 
disinterested. The good man is benevolent for other 
reasons than that of the pleasure which he gains from 
Benevolence. There is a natural sense which recognises 
by " an immediate and undefinable intuition " what is 
good in our affections and approves of them in conse- 
quence ; while it disapproves of those that are base and 
unworthy. Hutcheson sets himself to prove " (1) that 
some actions have to men an immediate goodness; or 
that by a supreme sense, which I call a moral one, we 
have pleasure in the contemplation of such actions in 
others, and are determined to love the agent (and much 
more do we perceive pleasure in being conscious of 
having done such actions ourselves), without any view 
of further natural advantage from them. (2) That what 
excites us to these actions, which we call virtuous, is not 
an intention to obtain even this sensible pleasure ; much 
less the future rewards from sanctions of laws, or any 
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other natural good, which may be the consequence of 
the virtuous action ; but an entirely diflferent principle 
of action from interest or self-love." Hutcheson "de- 
finitely identified virtue with benevolence." 

The doctrine of a Moral Sense, originated by 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, is accepted by Hume 
(1711-1776), and developed by him, while an intellectual 
element is more explicitly admitted. "I am apt to 
suspect that reason and sentiment concur in almost all 
moral determinations and conclusions. It is probable 
. . . that this final sentence depends on some 
internal sense or feeling"; but to appreciate or discover 
moral beauty, like beauty in art, apparently " demands 
the assistance of our intellectual faculties." But what 
it approves is no longer mere undefined " goodness," but 
Pleasure, either for oneself or others. It is thus that 
Hume may be regarded as in some sense the founder of 
modern Utilitarianism. His attitude, however, is rather 
that of the psychologist than the moralist. He analyses 
our moral ideas and finds the character of utility in all 
kinds of virtuous conduct. 

AdaTTi Smith (1723-1790) agrees with Hume that 
the quality of utility will be universally found in the 
objects of moral approbation. But the utility is not the 
cause of the approbation. " We either approve or dis- 
approve of our own conduct according as we feel that, 
when we place ourselves in the situation of another man, 
and view it, as it were, with his eyes, and from his 
station, we either can or cannot entirely enter into and 
sympathise with the sentiments and motives which 
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iDfluence it." Thus the Moral Sense is analysed into a 
kind of complex sympathy. By seeing what kinds of 
conduct are universally approved of by the Moral Sense, 
we can lay down rules of conduct, general moral 
principles. 

Foley (1743-1805) defines Virtue as "the doing good 
to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness." He thus resolves all 
virtue into benevolence, which is (roughly speaking) 
the Utilitarian point of view, but introduces an egoistic 
element, since virtue is to be done for the sake of our 
own ultimate happiness. He overlooks the fact that 
many virtuous actions are, and have been, done without 
any reference to God s will or a future life, as by atheists. 
And he is only on the verge of Utilitarianism, since he 
does not resolve good into pleasure; indeed, he expressly 
excludes pleasures of sense from his idea of happiness. 
He lays great stress on the social afltections and on the 
pleasures of action. But his general system is little 
aflfected by this ; he seems to drop out of sight this 
arbitrary definition of happiness; and in the working 
out of his principles he is perhaps more consistently 
Hedonistic than any of his predecessors. Paley was a 
Conservative Utilitarian ; it was his object to show that 
the current morality was thoroughly justifiable from the 
utilitarian point of view. On the other hand Bentham 
(1748-1832) was a Radical Utilitarian, whose object was 
to criticise and reconstruct Ethics and Jurisprudence 
from the utilitarian point of view. Bentham was the 
first to make Utilitarianism quite definite, by identifying 
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good and happiness, with pleasure and by getting clear 
of the older egoistic view.* He laid down that (1) 
Actions are right according as they conduce to the 
general happiness — i.e,, to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. (2) By Happiness we mean Pleasure. 
(3) This must be the sole test of rightness and wrong- 
ness ; we must not admit any rival principle even for a 
moment. (4) We must allow the possibility of some 
kind of " Moral Arithmetic/' by which we can compare 
the amount of Happiness produced by different kinds of 
actions. These propositions Bentham stated, and sup- 
ported, with great precision and effect. He eliminated 
the theological element which hampered Paley ; and, in 
working out the details of his system, was hindered by 
no tenderness for existing beliefs or institutions. He 
based his ethical theory on a full and careful psycho- 
logical investigation; since his ** moral arithmetic" 
demanded exactitude and completeness in his review of 
the sources and effects of different kinds of feeling. 

J. S. Mill (1806-1873) was a disciple of Bentham. He 
popularised the doctrines of his master and did a great 
deal towards rendering them less offensive to outsidei*s. 
While Bentham never sought to conciliate orthodoxy by 
compromise. Mill was always ready to explain and 
extenuate. The only points to which it is here necessary 
to allude are: (1) His attempt to distinguish quality 
(kind) as well as quantity (degree) in Pleasures ; and 



* But even in Bentham we discover some purely egoistic elements. 
fSeep. 124 above.) 
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(2) His attempt to exhibit more clearly the connection 
between Justice and the principle of Utility. The 
former has been already alluded to;* the best recent 
writers on Utilitarianism, Professor Grote (an Intui- 
tionlst) and Mr Sidgwick (an Utilitarian), consider it 
subversive of the possibility of that " moral arithmetic " 
which Utilitarianism pre-supposes. The latter attempt 
is a psychological account of the various sentiments and 
notions which cluster round the conception of Justice in 
the minds of ordinary people, rather than an ethical 
analysis of what, on Utilitarian principles, this idea of 
Justice involves."!" 

Tabular View of English Ethical Theories : — 



Intoitionist 



1. The motive for doing the ri^ht ) Clarke 

action lies in the Intuition > Shaftesbury 
itself. 1 Hutcheson 



n 



The motive is my own Happi- 
ness. 



Utilitarism 



1. The motive for doing the right 
action lies in the fact that it 
tends to the greatest happi- 
ness of all. 



Locke 



Bentham 
Mill 



2. The motive is my own happi- ) paiev 
ness. ) ^^^^y 

Egoistic Hobhes 

The Intuitionists are divided on the (psychological) 
question as to the nature of the Intuitive faculty : — 

1. The Intuitive faculty is of the nature of a sense J Shaftesbury 

(cf. Sense of Beauty). { Hutcheson 

2. It is equivalent to Moral Reason " " " ) Locke 



* See p. 124 above. 



t See sec. 62 below. 
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To Hobbes replied : — 

I. Cudworth II. Cumberland 

I 



Clarke | 

Shaftesbury Hutcheson 




Hume 



Butler Smith Paley Bentham 



Mill 



(53) Mr Bain's Ethical Theory. 

Professor Bain is nominally a Utilitarian ; but he 
diflfers in several important particulars from orthodox 
Utilitarians : — 

(1) He confuses psychological with ethical problems, 

and gives us an account of how men do act, 
rather than an account of how they ought to act. 

(2) He imports into his ethical theory elements which 

properly belong to Politics or Jurisprudence. 

As an example we may take the following quota- 
tions : " The Ethical End is a certain portion of the 
welfare of human beings living together in society, 
realised through rules of conduct duly enforced" (Mor, 
Sci., p. 434j). On purely Utilitarian principles the 
ethical end, that is the aim of all virtuous action, is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number; not 
merely a certain portion of the happiness of those 
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particular human beings who live together in society. 
The words " duly enforced '* point to the Hobbist view, 
that to be obligatory the rules of morality must be 
adequately enforced by the State or Society, And that 
Mr Bain holds this view, which is certainly not that 
of Universalistic Hedonism, is seen by the statement 
that "the peculiar attribute of Eightness" is due to 
"the institution of Government or Authority" (Mor. 
Sd,, p. 455). We thus see Professor Bain considers 
that apart from Law there could be no moral distinc- 
tions. He goes on to say : — " A moral act is not merely 
an act tending to reconcile the good of the agent with 
the good of the whole society " — (this itself is not how 
a real Utilitarian would define a moral act) ; — " it is an 
act prescribed by the social authority, and rendered 
obligatory upon every citizen. Its morality is con- 
atituted by its authoritative prescription " (p. 456). 
This is a direct negative of the Utilitarian principle, 
although Professor Bain does not appear to be aware 
of any important diflferences between his own view and 
that of Bentham and Mill. 

Going back to the definition of the ethical end, it 
will be noticed that Professor Bain uses the word 
Welfare. He nowhere clearly states; however, that he 
means by Welfare what Mill and the other more 
orthodox Utilitarians mean by Happiness, viz., pleasure 
and the absence of pain. In the same way the terras 
Oood and Well-being are repeatedly used without any 
clear indication that their meaning is (for a Utilitarian 
moralist) purely Hedonistic {Mor, Sci., pp. 442-3). 
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(54) The Moral Faculty : Moral Reason. 

Professor Bain is careful to point out (Mor. Sci., p. 
431) that his conception of a complete ethical theory 
embraces certain questions which are really psycho- 
logical, i.e., which have to do with how the Mind acts, 
and have no direct reference to the nature of Right and 
Wrong. Such a question is that of the Moral Faculty. 

How do we recognise moral facts ? Do we perceive 
Right and Wrong in actions directly or indirectly ? by 
a simple act of the mind or by a complex series of 
inferences ? and so on. 

We must notice that there are three separate 
questions, which are often confused : viz., as to the 
(1) Nature, (2) Origin, and (3) Validity, of our Moral 
perceptions. These three issues have been mixed up 
by writers of all schools, not perhaps with sufficient 
excuse. For instance, it has been commonly assumed, 
that the validity of Moral judgments depends on their 
innateness, or on their universal acceptance. Yet the 
Ethical question can hardly be solved by answering the 
psychological one ; nor vice versd. To take a parallel 
case; no one doubts the conclusions of geometry, what- 
ever views he may hold as to the origin or nature of 
our mathematical knowledge (Sidgwick, Meth, Htk., Bk. 
III., ch. L, sec. 4). 

We must also distinguish between (1 ) the " induce- 
ments to what is right in action ; " and (2) the faculty 
by which we recognise what is right in action. 
Professor Bain appears to confuse these two issues 
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(see Mot. Sd,, p. 453, seq.). A philosopher may 
hold that he perceives an action to be right by an 
intellectual process ; and yet acknowledge, that the real 
cause which determines him to do the action (motive) 
is some kind of feeling. 

When we are in doubt as to whether we ought to 
do an action, an act of reasoning takes place, which 
might be represented as a syllogism ; e.g. 

Benevolence is right (ought to be done), 

This is an act of benevolence, 
. • . It is right (ought to be done). 
The major premise is a synthetic judgment, in which 
there is an element of a purely ethical character; in 
other words the predicate involves the idea of oughtness. 
It is impossible to imagine any proof of an ethical 
principle unless some other ethical principle, involving 
ought or right, has been given from which to start. 
The truth of this ultimate major premise in the 
ethical syllogism, must be cognised by Reason ; since 
it is not Vifdct which can be guaranteed by internal or 
external perception, nor can mere feeling be a sufficient 
warrant for the truth of a proposition. We see, then, 
that the Intellect has here a double function, viz., 
(1) to guarantee the truth of the moral axiom which 
forms the major premise (Intuitive Reason); and (2) 
to draw the conclusion from it (Discursive Reason). 
To put it in another way, knowledge of moral quality 
is of the nature of Judgment or Reasoning, implying 
the subsumption of a particular act under the general 
idea of Rightness or Oughtness. The ultimate Ethical 
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major premises arc known by Intuition of the Keason. 
They cannot be the results of purely psychological or 
sociological investigations, because such investigations 
cannot give us the conception of oughtness, which is 
their essential characteristics. When Reason perceives 
that a certain course of conduct is right, or ought to 
be done, it may be said to prescribe or dictate it as an 
End or Rule. ** That principle which determines what 
is right, determines what is law for me. ... As the 
first principles of morals are of the nature of absolute 
truth, so are they absolute law, involving a ' categorical 
imperative ' " (Calderwood). Or, as Mr Sidgwick puts 
it, " By saying that ' Reason prescribes or dictates an 
end,' I mean to imply two things ; first, that in judging 
'this action ought to be done,' or 'this end sought,' 
I am exercising what Hume calls the 'judgment of 
truth or falsehood ; ' and secondly, that this intellectual 
process is, or is insepai-ately connected with, a motive 
to action " (Meth, Eth,, Bk. I., ch. iii., sec. 1). 

(55) The Moral Sense. 

In opposition to the exaggerated intellectualism of 
Cudworth and Clarke, who had overlooked the part 
played in morality by Emotion, Shaftesbury and Hut- 
cheson formulated the doctrine of the Moral Sense. 
They laid down that moral distinctions are perceived 
by a kind of feeling, which gives a direct and infallible 
verdict on the quality of actions. This " sense of right 
and wrong" was compared to the sense of Beauty, and 
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represented as a kind of Instinct It is probable, how- 
ever, that they meant by Moral Sense something more 
than the mere feeling or sensation which their im- 
guarded language seemed to indicate. That their 
language was unguarded will be seen from the fact 
that " we find Hutcheson asking why the moral sense 
should not vary in diflferent human beings, as the 
palate does, without dreaming that there is any peril 
to morality in admitting such variations as legitimate" 
(Meth. JEth., Bk. I., ch. viii., sec. 4). But their opponents 
rightly insisted, that we cannot have cognition of any 
kind as the result of mere sense ; and, as we have seen, 
Hume, although maintaining the Moral Sense theory, 
allowed that there was an intellectual element in our 
ethical perceptions. 

A special kind of feeling, indeed, seems to accow/pany 
the judgments of Moral Reason, though it is not the 
ground of those judgments. When we judge an action 
to be right we have a feeling of moral approbation. 
This emotion has a specific character, although it has 
in all probability been developed from non-moral feel- 
ings — e.g., Sympathy {Mor. Sci., p. 453, seq.; Princ, 
Psych., Pt. VIII., ch. vii,, viii.). It is "inseparably 
bound up with the conviction, implicit or explicit, that 
the conduct approved is ' right,* or * ought to be done.' " 
In itself it is no guarantee that the conduct is objec- 
tively right, since it readily associates itself with ethical 
judgments, which reflection afterwards shows to have 
been erroneous. But when we have come to see that 
we have been mistaken in our estimate, the Moral 
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Sense, or, as it is better called, Sentiment, is as firmly 
attached to the conduct we now approve as it was to 
the conduct we formerly approved. 

A distinction must be drawn between the Moral 
Sentiment proper — the love of right because it is right 
— ^and what Mr Sidgwick calls the *' quasi-moral" senti- 
ments, which usually accompany it. These, as for 
instance the love of truth or of purity, attach them- 
selves to various kinds of conduct without direct refer- 
ence to the Moral Reason. Sometimes, indeed, they 
stand in opposition to the Moral Sentiment proper. To 
use Mr Sidgwick's example : A man, who is habitually 
influenced by the quasi-moral sentiment of love of 
veracity, is one day convinced that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to speak the truth will be wrong. Not- 
withstanding this, *'a certain liking for veracity will 
probably remain in his mind : he will feel a repugnance 
against violating the rule of truth-speaking : but it will 
be a feeling quite different in kind and degree from 
that which prompted him to veracity as a department 
of virtuous action"' (Meth, Mh,, Bk. I., ch. iii., sec. 1). 

(56) Oonscience. 

We must distinguish between (1) Oonscience as the 
Moral Reason, or faculty for perceiving moral truths ; 
(2) Mere particular judgments passed on our own con- 
duct; and (3) Moral Sentiments. When we say that 
" Conscience tells us that it is wrong to steal," we use 
the word in the first sense. The particular judgments 
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which we pass on our own conduct are associated with 
moral (or quasi-moral) sentiments of approbation or the 
reverse ; and it is these feelings that we denote by the 
expressions "good conscience," and "bad conscience." 
Professor Bain confuses the intellectual element (judg- 
ment) with the emotional element (sentiment of appro- 
bation or disapprobation). He regards Conscience as a 
feeling due to association between the ideas of pain and 
of the forbidden action, with which are also connected 
feelings of Sympathy, etc. It is " an imitation within 
ourselves of the government without us." " By a familiar 
effect of Contiguous Association, the dread of punish- 
ment clothes the forbidden act with a feeling of aversion, 
which, in the end, persists of its own accord and without 
reference to the punishment" (Mor. 8ci,f pp. 456, seq.). 

The " authority of conscience " is a periphrasis for the 
"authority of Moral Law," which Conscience (used here 
as equivalent to Moral Reason) recognises. The authority, 
or bifadingness, is not to be found in the faculty. 

(57) Obligation. 

" The general conception of Obligation is subjection 
of personality to moral law." A judgment of oughtness 
is implied by a judgment of rightness; the former 
referring to the agent, the latter to the action (Calder- 
wood, Mor, Philos,, p. 88). 

Our cognition of Rightness is accompanied by an 

impulse to action — the true Moral Sentiment ; but there 

exist in us other impulses tending to thwart it. " This 

K 
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possible conflict of motives is implied in the term 
'dictate* or 'imperative;* which describes the relation 
of Reason to mere inclinations or non-rational im- 
pulses, by comparing it to the relation between the will 
of a superior and the wills of his subordinates. This 
conflict seems also to be implied in the terms * ought/ 
' duty/ ' moral obligation : ' and, hence, these terms can- 
not be applied like the generally equivalent terms ' right * 
and * reasonable/ to the action of rational beings to whom 
we cannot attribute impulses conflicting with reason" — 
e.g., God. There is another view, that of a certain 
class of Utilitarians * — viz., that " when we say a man 
' ought ' to do anything, we mean that he is bound 
under penalties to do it ; the particular penalty con- 
sidered being the pain that will accrue to him directly 
or indirectly from a kind of conduct which his fellow- 
creatures dislike.** This view, however, seems to be 
erroneous, since " there are many things which we judge 
men ' ought' to do, while perfectly aware that they will 
incur no serious social penalties for omitting them" 
(Meth. Mh., Bk. I., ch, iii.). 



(58) Motive and Intention. 

"By 'motive* we mean the conscious impulse to 
action, whether desire or aversion.*' But the word is 
also used to denote what is better called Intention, viz., 
the end aimed at in an action, especially if that end be 



Cf. Bain, Mor, Set,, pp. 456 seq, ; 685, 690 seq. 
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pleasure of some kind. Briefly, Intention means the 
intended effects of an action, effects as foreseen in the 
act of willing; while Motive denotes the impulse vfhich 
precedes volition — whether called Appetite, Desire, or 
Aflfection (Meth. Eth,^ Bk. Til., ch. i., xii. ; Austin, Led. 
on Jurisprudence, Lects. XVIII., XIX.), 



(59) Sanction. 

"The pain or pleasure which is attached to a law, 
forms what is called its sanction " (Bentham). On the 
other hand, Austin restricts the term to mean the " evil 
{i,e. pain) which will probably be incurred in case a 
demand be disobeyed." 

Bentham distinguishes four kinds of Sanctions : — 

(1) Physical — due to nature, acting without human 

intervention. 

(2) Moral — or social — due to the spontaneous disposi- 

tion of our fellow-men, their friendship, hatred, 
esteem, etc. 

(3) Political — or legal — due to the action of the 

magistrate in virtue of the laws. 

(4) Religious. 



(60) Duty and Virtue. . 

All right actions are not duties, at least in the 
ordinary sense of the word. " It is right that we should 
eat and drink enough ; but we do not commonly speak 
of this as a duty. It would appear that those actions to 
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which we are sufficiently impelled by natural desire are 
not called duties^ because no moral impulse is needed 
for doing them. . . . We shall keep most close to 
usage if we define duties as * those Right actions or 
abstinencies, for the adequate accomplishment of which 
a moral impulse is at least occasionally necesssary/ ■. . . 
Virtue is a species of excellence, and we do not regard 
behaviour as excellent when it is such as the majority 
of mankind would exhibit, and such as a man would be 
severely blamed for not exhibiting. Between the ac- 
tions for which a man is praised and those for which he 
is blamed there seems to be an intermediate region 
where the notion of duty applies but not that of virtue." 
For instance it is a duty to pay one's debts, though to 
pay one's debts is hardly a virtue. " Each term seems 
to include something excluded from the other ; '* but the 
lines of distinction are not very clear. 

Virtue has a two-fold application. We call both 
ckardcter and action virtuous. The former is the more 
important use ; and we may therefore define Virtue as, 
"a disposition to do, or habit of doing, such right volun- 
tary actions as require a moral impulse for their 
adequate accomplishment." In this, the ordinaiy usage 
of the word, we include the " performance of duty, as well 
as whatever good actions may be thought to go beyond 
duty." 

Duty is also used in a sliglitly different sense, as 
necessarily implying that view of morality which may 
conveniently be called jural, the looking at ethics as a 
system of rules or laws. In this sense duty may be 
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regarded as an idealisation of law. We note the follow- 
ing characteristics of duty, when used in this way as 
distinguished from virtue. (1) It is concaved as distinct 
and explicit. (2) It takes cognisance not of any risings 
above but only of fallings below the standard — " we may 
fail in our duty, but we cannot do more than our duty. 
Thus while virtue is a scale rising indefinitely upwards, 
duty is the top of a scale descending downwards — ." And 
(3) unlike virtue, it is conceived as involving a second 
party to whom we owe something, and a third party with 
an enforcing power (Grote, Moral Ideals, ch. vii. ; Sidg- 
wick, Meth. Eth,^ Bk. III., ch. ii.). 

(61) Classification of the Virtues. 

Socrates taught that Virtue is knowledge; more 
particularly, the knowledge of ends — i.e., of rational 
objects of choice. It is assumed that each man seeks 
his own good, as far as he knows it; hence Virtue,' or 
Right Conduct, depends on knowledge. Hence, too, the 
Virtues are one, because they are only applications 
of Wisdom, the supreme excellence, to the varying 
exigencies of life. Plato added further elements which 
tended to place Wisdom in a less important posi- 
tion. In the Republic we find the following list of 
virtues : — (ro<^ta, Wisdom ; avSpcta, Courage ; a-taclypocrvvTjy 
Temperance ; and 8LKaLO(r6v7j, Justice. The three first- 
mentioned are the virtues of the intellect, the heart, and 
the senses respectively ; while the last is the duly-har- 
monised activity of all three. Aristotle's classification 
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is in the main determined by that of Plato, although 
he adds others — e.g., Liberality, Mildness, etc ; but his 
list is unsystematic and unscientific. 

Egoism resolves all virtue, ultimately, into Prudence, 
or practical wisdom, which teaches us what ends to seek 
in order to secure our own happiness. Utilitarianism 
resolves Virtue mainly into Benevolence; not, how- 
ever, exclusively, since it is not mere altruism, and 
holds that our own Happiness is to count as much as, 
but no more than, that of other people. Thus both 
Egoistic and Universalistic Hedonism tend to syste- 
matise and to introduce unity into the list of virtues. 

The ordinary common-sense view divides duties into 
duties towards God, towards one's neighbour, and 
towards oneself. But this classification is not altogether 
satisfactory, because all duties are in a sense duties 
towards God. If we leave out this as a separate head, 
excellencies of conduct may be brought under two 
classes, extra-regarding and self-regarding. But the 
lines of demarcation are not, it must be confessed, very 
clear. Even drunkenness and suicide are considered 
to be offences against the family of the man who com- 
mits them, as well as against himself. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this is the best available classification. Under 
the head of extra-regarding Duties and Virtues we 
should bring Benevolence, Justice, and Truth; imder 
the head of self-regardmg we should bring Temper- 
ance, Purity, Courage, and Prudence. 

Besides these main virtues, there are others which 
need classification. In some cases this is easy to do. 
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For instaDce, we readily associate Caution with Pru- 
dence, Endurance with Courage, Mercy with Benevo- 
lence, and so on. But there are other cases more 
difficult to deal with. Shall Good Faith, or keeping 
promises, come under Truth or Justice ? Or might not 
Truth itself be brought under Justice ? or Purity under 
Temperance ? {Meth. Mh,, Bk. III., ch. vi., sec. 1.) 

(62) Justice. 

Aristotle recognises two kinds of Justice proper — 
Distributive and Corrective. The former aims at ** equa- 
lity," or what is right and fair, in distributing property, 
privileges, and so on; the latter restores equality by 
reparation, when the other kind of Justice has been 
violated. 

Our common notion of Justice includes the following 
elements : — (1) Mere Impartiality in carrying out dis- 
tribution ; (2) Reparation for injury ; (3) Conservative 
Justice, or observance of those relations, determined by 
law and custom, which regulate the greater part of 
our conduct towards others ; (4) Ideal Justice. If we 
look at these closely, we shall see that (1) is simply 
an exclusion of irrational arbitrariness, partiality, and 
is so obvious as to be unimportant; while we may 
refer (2) to Benevolence, rather than Justice. There 
remain two more important elements. By Conservative 
Justice is meant the observance of law, and contracts, 
and definite understandings, and also the fulfilment 
of natural and normal expectations. By Ideal Justice 
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is meant that kind of Justice which is exhibited in 
right distribution ; the standard, or Ideal, of just dis- 
tribution being sometimes Individualistic realisation of 
Freedom ("just value" made equivalent to market 
value determined by free competition) ; sometimes Soci- 
alistic, the principle of rewarding Desert ("just value" 
cannot be determined by mere competition of buyers, 
on this view) * We thus get two chief elements of 
Justice, which we must try to reconcile, if we want to be 
consistent — the Conservative, since we think we ought 
to uphold the customary distribution of rights, privi- 
leges, and penalties ; and the Ideal, since we seem to 
recognise an ideal system of rules of distribution which 
ought to exist, though what the Ideal ought to be is 
uncertain (Meth. Eih,, Bk. III., chap. v.). 

J. S. Mill discusses Justice in relation to the doctrine 
of Utility at considerable length. He points out much 
the same elements as those just recognised, but does not 
get at them in the same scientific way as Mr Sidgwick, 
nor is his analysis so complete and systematic. He 
considers that the central core of the idea of Justice is 
Law, He sees in Justice two main elements, the prin- 
ciple of Utility, and a sentiment, viz., the desire that 
punishment should overtake those who infringe the 



* This is wliat Aristotle seems to liave had in his mind in Nic Eth,, 
Bk. v., ch. iii. : — " All men are agreed that a just distribution must 
involve reference to some standard, although they are not agreed as to 
what that standard ought to be ; democrats asserting that the standard 
ought to be individiuil freedom^ while oligarchs propose wealth, others 
noble birth, and true aristocrats .personal mei-it '* (Williams' Transl.). 
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principle. This sentiment is Tnoralised by being in 
subordination to the principle of Utility ; in itself it is 
non-moral, being simply " the animal desire to repel or 
retaliate a hurt or damage to oneself, or to those with 
whom one sympathises, widened so as to include all 
persons, by the human capacity of enlarged sympathy 
and the human conception of intelligent self-interest " 
{Ut'iMtarianism, p. 79). It has been usual to repre- 
sent Bevenge as a perversion of the desire for Justice ; 
but Mill reverses this order, and explains Justice by 
Revenge. 

To tabulate the results of Mr Sidgwick's discussion : 
— ^The common idea of Justice includes — 

1. Impartiality 

2. Beparation for injuries ( = Benevolence) 

!(i) in observance of Laws and Contracts, 
(ii) irfamim"^^ of i*^*^^^ normal 
expectations 
4. Ideal Justice, of which \ 

there appear to be f (a) The Individualistic 
two distinct concep- ( (b) The Socialistic 
tions ] 

— Meth. Mh, Bk. III., ch. v. ; Utilitarianism, ch. v. 

(63) Nature. 

The Stoics taught that Virtue was Life according 
to Nature. This view was taken up by Butler and 
other modern thinkers. Butler himself discriminates 
three meanings of the word Nature, as employed in 
Ethics : — (1) It may be applied to any impulse what- 
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ever — anger and love are alike natural; (2) It may 
mean our strongest passions, those which have most 
influence over us, in which sense Vice may be natural; 
or (3) It may mean, and this is the meaning Butler 
accepts, following our highest impulses. He goes on 
to point out that if a brute is allured by a bait into a 
snare, the action is natural ; for there is a correspond- 
ence between the brute's whole nature and such an 
action. But if a man, following his desire for present 
gratification, rushes into certain and foreseen ruin, there 
is a manifest disproportion between the man's nature 
and such an action, because he acted in obedience to 
a lower impulse, and in disobedience of a higher. This 
leads up to Butler's doctrine of a Hierarchy of im- 
pulses* 

Nature, <3f>vo-fcs, in Greek philosophy at first meant 
the " physical universe looked upon as the manifesta- 
tion of a principle," or law ; afterwards, the Moral was 
added to the physical world in this conception. It was 
in this sense that the Stoics used the word in their 
well-known formula — Life according to Nature. Per- 
haps the later Stoics thought more of human nature 
than did the earlier, but never as in antithesis to the 
rest of nature. This view of Ethics was developed by 
the Roman moralists, who were nearly all Stoics, and 
revived by some French thinkers in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Rousseau's speculations, in- 
tended to be constructive as against Bayle, Voltaire, 

* See p. 131 above. 
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eta, had for their central figure « Man in a supposed 
state of Natura" 

Hobbes and his followers, as we have seen,^ held 
that the natural state was a wholly undesirable one — a 
state of war, in which man's life was " solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, short." In the view of Rousseau and 
his disciples, the natural state was in everything admir- 
able, and all that is evil in society and civilisation is 
the result of lapsing from Nature. 

Mr Sidgwick (Meth. Eth., Bk. i., ch. vi., sec. 2) points 
out, that the belief, that we ought to conform to Nature, 
is "clearly due to the Theism implicit in the notion 
of 'Nature;' that is, to the more or less definite 
recognition of Design exhibited in the empirically 
known world. It can only be on this assumption that 
men have foimd guidance for conduct in the common 
as opposed to the rare and exceptional, or the original 
as opposed to that which is late in development ; or, 
negatively, in that which is not due to the deliberate 
action of human wills." More accurately, Nature may 
mean : — 

(1) What is universal and normal. 

(2) What is original, and would exist now but for 

later conventions and institutions. And (more 
or less blended with the above meaning) — 

(3) What would exist in an ideal society. 

* See pp. 129, aeq. 
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Since, when men came to conceive of a better state of 
things than actually exists, they not only regarded this 
as exhibiting the Divine purpose more thaa the actual, 
but also supposed that this state of things was what 
God originally created. 
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IL, ch. iil 
Stewart, Act, and Mor, Powers, BL II., ch. vii, 
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Grote, Moral Ideals, p. 166, seq. 
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Sidgwick, Meth, Eth,^ Bk. III., ch. v. 
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Questions from London B.A. (Pass) Examination Papers 



Methods, etc. 

1. Give an account of the Method or Methods by which 

an accurate knowledge of Mental States is to be 
obtained. (1876.) 

2. Describe the modes in which we obtain the data of 

Mental Philosophy. (1877.) 

3. What is meant by the Testimony of Consciousness, and 

within what limits do you consider such testimony 
tobevaM? (1879.) 

4. Give briefly what you consider to be the best classifica- 

tion of the various Mental Phenomena. Give also 
some other classification, pointing out in what 
respects you regard it as deficient. (1874.) 

The Senses, etc, 

5. Answer the following question carefully : — How many 

^nses does a man usually possess ? (1877.) 
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6. What is meant by an Intellectual Sense, and how would 

you arrange the Senses according to their degree of 
intellectuaUty ? (1878.) 

7. Are there any points of agreement between the senses 

and Sensations of Taste and Smell? (1875.) 

8. Describe the structure and area of the Organ of Touch. 

To what extent does discrimination vary in different 
parts of the organ ? Do we instinctively localize 
any of our tactile perceptions? (1875.) 

9. Describe how it is that a man may have a particularly 

good ear for languages, and yet be deficient in 
musical sensibility ? (1879.) 

10. Describe the various sensations of which the Eye is 

the medium, showing the nature and extent of the 
knowledge of the external world which we thereby 
acquire. (1874.) 

11. Explain the theory of the Stereoscope and of Binocular 

Vision generally. (1877.) 

12. Ey what means does the Eye estimate the real magni- 

tude of objects? How is it that a room when 
empty looks smaller than when furnished? (1878.) 

13. Compare together the several senses with reference to 

their importance in affording us a knowledge of the 
properties of Space. (1876.) 

Pleasure and Pain, etc. 

14. Describe Aristotle's or Hamilton's theory of Pleasure 

and Pain, and criticize it. (1877.) 
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15. Discuss the question whether Pleasure is something 

more than a mere satisfaction of desire. (1879.) 

16. Define Appetites, and distinguish Appetites from 

Volitions properly so called. (1878.) 

17. What is meant by Desires? How are they dis- 

tinguished from Appetites and from Affections? 
(1874.) 

Intellect^ etc, 

18. Distinguish the processes of Mind which we sum up 

under the word Memory. Can you form any idea 
of the physical explanations of Memory? (1877.) 

19. Is Memory a simple mental operation, or can it be 

resolved into more elementary processes ? How is it 
we can often recall the initial letter of a person's 
name without being able to recall the whole name 1 
(1879.) 

20. Describe the Laws of the Association of Ideas. (1876.) 

21. Describe the process of acquiring habit or skill, as in 

the case of learning to play a musical instrument. 
(1877.) 

22. Describe the principal kinds of Association required 

for learning a new language. How is it that few 
or no persons of mature age ever acquire perfect 
mastery of a new language] (1874.) 

23. Give definitions of Sensation, Perception, Imagination, 

and Conception, and point out the relations which 
exist between them. (1879.) 
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24. Distinguish between the doctrines of Nominalism, 

Ultra-Nominalism, and Conceptualism. Mention 
some of the principal philosophers who have upheld 
each of these doctrines. (1876.) 

25. Explain the proposition that all Perception is a process 

of Classification. (1878.) 

26. Eeasoning has been defined as an act of Mediate Com- 

parison. What mental powers are involved in such 
an act, and how far are they possessed by the lower 
animals? (1875.) 

27. "What exactly is meant by saying that we "imder- 

stand " a proposition ? Take, for examination, some 
proposition in which both the subject and the 
predicate are abstract term^. (1874.) 

28. Distinguish between Sensuous and Eational Intuitions, 

and exemplify the latter. (1876.) 

29. What is meant by an Innate Idea ? Is the hypothesis 

of Innate Ideas compatible with the doctrine that 
all knowledge is derived from experience 1 (1878.) 

30. What do you know of the opinions of philosophers as 

to the origin of our ideas of Time ? (1876.) 

31. What is Attention ? To what extent is it voluntary? 

(1874.) 

32. Give the opinions of any philosophers as to the supposed 

faculty of Attention. Inquire how far it is pos- 
sible to attend to several things at the same time. 
(1877.) 
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The WUl, Bejkx Action, etc. 

33. How would you classify actions according to the degree 

in which mind or consciousness enters into them 1 
Is it possible to derive voluntary and involuntary 
actions alike from one fundamental type 1 (1879.) 

34. State exactly what is meant by Habit ; and distinguish 

as far as possible between habitual^ reflex, duio- 
matiCy and instinctive actions. (1877.) 

35. What elements may be discriminated in the full ana- 

lysis of a Voluntary Act 1 (1875.) 

Ethics, 

36. Describe the moral system of any one of the following 

philosophers : — Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, 
Hume. (1877.) 

37. Name some of the objections which may be raised to 

the Greatest Happiness principle as the foundation 
of morality. (1876.) 

38. To what person or persons belongs the right, according 

to the Utilitarian theory, of deciding upon the 
moral rightness or wrongness of actions 1 (1877.) 

39. Give some of the different views held by moralists 

respecting the province of reason in moral action. 
(1878.) 

40. Describe some of the modifications in which the Moral 

Sense doctrine has been put forth. (1876.) 
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41. What do you regard as the exact relation between the 

sentiment of Moral Obligation and the experience 
of social discipline 1 (1879.) 

42. Show how the place of Prudence or Self-love in an 

ethical system will vary according to the particular 
standard of morality adopted. (1878.) 

'43. Give the best definitions you can of Virtue, Justice, 
Veracity, Candour, Self-love. (1874.) 

44. Give brief definitions of any of the following terms : — 
Moral Obligation, Sanction, Hedonistic, Utilita- 
nanism. Altruistic. (1876.) 
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